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NEWS 


ORTY-EIGHT hours after the launching of the first attacks on 

the beaches of Normandy the British official report was that 
operations were running to time and going as well as could be 
expected. The German report was that the battle was going as 
well as could be expected from the defenders’ point of view. The 
two verdicts are not necessarily in conflict, for they are passed on 
operations which at this stage must be indeterminate and indecisive. 
Certainly the attack could not have had a much better beginning. 
Misgivings about General Eisenhower’s decision to launch the assault 
in weather which would be bound to subject a large proportion of the 
troops to that most disabling of temporary ailments, sea-sickness, 
were largely dispelled when it became clear that the Germans’ scepti- 
cism about an assault in such conditions provided a considerable 
element of tactical surprise. The improvement in the weather since 
Wednesday is perhaps the best news the Allied forces could hope 
for. As for the actual operations, the capture of Bayeux is welcome. 
The capture of Caen, where fighting has been in progress since early 
on Tuesday, would be more welcome ; news of that may arrive at 
any moment. From the very guarded British statements and the 
much more expansive German communiqués it is clear that the Allies 
are concentrating their attention.on the Cherbourg peninsula. It is 
the obvious strategy, and appears to be meeting with considerable 
initial success. Full success would give the invasion an invaluable 
start. For that reason Rundstedt will exert every conceivable effort 
to rush up sufficient troops to hold the great naval port. The Allies 
can bring in reinforcements by air faster than the enemy can by land, 
but not with the same heavy equipment. Here, possibly, as in a 
later stage almost certainly, the air-arm may be the deciding factor. 
Whatever the strength of the Luftwaffe may be, the German air- 
force must inevitably be destroyed whenever it goes fully into action. 
Rundstedt’s supreme problem must be to choose the moment and 
conditions when that sacrifice will bring the greatest return. 


Organising an Invasion 

In these days when everyone knows something of the meaning 
of “total war” it hardly needs demonstrating that masses of 
trained men cannot be thrown on to a hostile shore without elaborate 
organisation on a colossal scale. In an operation of the size of the 
western invasion hundreds of thousands of men, performing 
specialised activities of hundreds of different kinds, have to be 
trained for exactly this task. Ships have to be provided, timed, 
and depart in orderly synchronisation from many harbours for speci- 
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fied objectives. The Royal Navy has its escorting duties and its 
attack functions, while the Air Force provides cover, attacks targets 
near and far, and keeps reserves available for any emergency. But 
all of this indicates no more than the last stage before the invasion 
itself, the stage for which preparations have been going on in 
planning units, in factories, in depots, and in the transport services for 
years before the whole thing tgkes its final shape. From the moment 
when the authorities began to reorganise the troops rescued from 
Dunkirk this country, as Mr. Churchill has never ceased to make 
us aware, has been directing its war-policy with the ultimate inten- 
tion of reconquering Europe ; and from the moment when it began 
to plan the divisions into which a striking force would be divided, 
and the various units with specialised functions which would form 
part of the divisions or be ancillary to them, the vista of military 
organisation on a literally unprecedented scale was opened“up. At 
different stages of the war planning passed more and more from 
the general to the particular, and finally took shape under the con- 
ception that United States forces and other Allied fighting units 
would. be operating side by side with our own. An invasion 
requires trained men, ships, aeroplanes, tanks and guns—and how 
much else?—assembled from thousands of places to marshalling 
yards and embarcation points, each unit having just its right pro- 
portion of essential equipment, ammunition and food, with reserves 
behind coming in from day to day as required. The operation, as a 
military authority has said, is like transporting the population of two 
of our greatest cities oversea and keeping their personal and military 
needs fully supplied day by day. The miracle is being punctually 
performed. 





The Retirement of King Victor 


The fall of Rome brings with it the fulfilment of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s promise to transfer the royal powers to his son as soon 
as the Allies should enter the city. A royal decree was issued 
on Monday in which the King handed over the exercise of all 
royal prerogatives to the Prince of Piedmont, who becomes Lieu- 
tenant of the Realm. Already General Bencivenga, acting in the 
name of the Royal Italian Government, has assumed the civil and 
military command of Rome. There is likely to be at least a 
short interval before Marshal Badoglio is able to get in touch with 
the leaders of opinion in the city. His administration is only a 
provisional Government, and even if, under the larger political 
environment of the capital, he should reconstitute the Government, 
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and give it a yet more representative character, it will still be a 
provisional Government. Not till northern Italy has been liberated 
and the time has become ripe for ascertaining the true wishes of 
the Italian people will it be possible to settle fundamental questions 
—whether King Victor is still to be King, whether Monarchy itself 
is to be preserved, and what sort of Government is to be put in 
power. Italy, glad as her people will be to be rid of Germans and 
Fascists, is still a conquered country; Sut it is laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter that the signatories “respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of Government under which they will 
live”"—a choice which, it has been subsequently explained, is in- 
compatible with Fascism. The liberation of Rome, with its two 
million inhabitants, marks an important stage in the reconstitution 
of Italy. It is not the final stage. But when that final stage is 
reached it will be for Italian leaders, free from the taint of Fascism, 
to discover means for ascertaining the will of the people and deter- 
mining the future Constitution. 


Electoral Reform 

The Speaker's Conference on Electoral Reform has reported on 
three out of four of the questions referred to it, and it is satisfactory 
that a majority of the recommendations were adopted unanimously. 
A decision on the redistribution of seats was the first and most 
obvious necessity, and it was governed by the desire to make 
constituencies approximately equal in the number of voters. 
Approximately because of the need to retain the identity of electoral 
areas so far as possible, and avoid artificial delimitations ; it is 
also proposed that there should be no reduction in the numbers of 
members returned from Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. In 
general two-member constituencies will be abolished, though even 
this is not to be a rigid rule, and may be left to the judgement of the 
Boundary Commissioners. The most drastic of the alterations sub- 
mitted is that which will assimilate the local government franchise 
to the Parliamentary franchise, a reform which will not only simplify 
procedure in municipal elections, but which, by giving the vote to 
the whole body of citizens instead of to ratepayers only, may have 
far-reaching effects on local politics. Far more questionable is the 
decision to retain the right to vote on a business premises qualifi- 
cation, as well as on a residential qualification, and this is bound 
to be challenged by those who object to weighting votes on the side 
of property-owners ; it was opposed by 8 out of 29 members of the 
Committee. Of all the recommendations this is the one which 
most reflects the character of the composition of the Committee, 
which, being selected according to the strength of representation 
in the House, was, of course, predominantly Conservative. The 
same criticism cannot be passed in regard to the decision to reject 
Proportional Representation, which many Labour men as well as 
Conservatives do not favour. It is a significant fact that in three 
cases since 1922 a majority in the House of Commons has been 
secured on the basis of a minority of votes in the country. The 
one consolation that democrats can find in this lapse in demo- 
cratic procedure is that it diminishes the danger of weak Govern- 
ments with narrow majorities or even with no clear majority at all. 


Mr. de Valera’s Victory 


Mr. de Valera—for whom the General Election in Eire could 
not have been more favourably timed—has won a _ substantial 
victory, his party emerging with a clear majority of 14 over all 
others in the Dail. He will have the support also of some of 
the Independents. Since the election of last year he has been 
precariously dependent on other groups, and he was determined 
to take the first opportunity of appealing to the country to put 
him securely in office. His organisation in the constituencies was 
ready, and Labour was divided. But apart from all this it is pretty 
clear that the country was snxious to support the only strong 
Government that could have been formed in the existing political 
situation. The policy of neutrality could scarcely be called the 
issue, since all parties were equally committed to it, but Mr. de 
Valera was the leader under whom that policy had been crystallised ; 
and it emerges clearly from this election that the majority of 
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southern Ireland is bent on maintaining its aloofness from the war, 
and doubtless sees in Mr. de Valera the man who is certain » 
adhere to neutrality with his customary persistence. In time 
of emergency nations are naturally prone to rally round the “ Strong 
man” to guide it through troubled waters. The people of Eig 
have their conception of the course that should be steered, ang 
there is no doubt that even for them, free as they are from any 
fear of armed attack, the waters are troubled. Mr. de Valera will 
conunue to keep his people out of the battles of the United Nations, 
and to tolerate German diplomatic agents in Dublin. There js 
nothing new in that. All that is new is that he is more sure than 
ever that he has most of his people behind him. Yet not a few 
Irishmen are fighting for Britain, and even Mr. de Valera has reason 
to be glad that Germany is not winning. 


Colonial Development 


There were two aspects of the Colonial question on which Colonel 
Oliver Stanley dwelt in his statement in the House of Commons op 
Tuesday. He spoke of the very active part which the Colonies were 
taking in their contribution to the war and to war needs, and of the 
efforts which were being made in regard to their economic situation 
and social services. It is a remarkable fact that the war has not 
prevented a speeding up in the adoption of a progressive policy in 
the Colonies, and Colonel Oliver Stanley expressed his belief that a 
good deal more than the £5,000,000 a year provided under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act would soon be needed, 
If planning is necessary in this country, planning, especially in the 
economic sphere, is equally necessary in the Colonies, and machinery 
is already being created through which comprehensive five- or ten- 
year plans can be prepared. But there are certain unfortunate areas 
for which nothing has been done on the spot and about whose con- 
dition little is known—those which have fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese. Colonel Stanley assured the House that these had 
not been forgotten ; staffs are already at work preparing plans for 
their reconstruction as soon as the enemy have been ejected. While 
gradual evolution in the direction of ultimate self-government is the 
aim of Colonial policy, first things must come first, and among these 
are the development of a sound agriculture and industry, an improved 
health service, education, and a higher standard of living. Without 
these there can be no true basis of citizenship on which political 
development can be strongly built. 


Britain’s Largest Industry 


An agreed policy for agriculture removed from all political con- 
troversy was urged by Sir John Barlow speaking as a leading indus- 
trialist at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club on Monday. During the 
last hundred years agriculture has had to fend for itself as best it 
could in a competitive community which was mainly industrial, and 
wanted to buy its food in the cheapest market. Landlords have 
become impoverished, and land has suffered from lack of develop- 
ment and maintenance. Sir John insisted that the country should 
adopt a policy which recognised that a large and prosperous rural 
community was necessary to national well-being—and that meant 
one in which farming was efficient and productive, and labourers 
adequately paid and suitably educated. Capital will be required to 
put the farms in first-class order—{7,000,000 was the minimum 
figure suggested—but if that is to be made available there must 
be the assurance that the farming will be efficient and scientific. 
Sir John considered that the present war agricultural committees 
should. be continued, or bodies similarly composed. Much more 
attention will have to be given to marketing ; what has been done 
for milk by the Milk Marketing Board might be done for other 
kinds of produce. The small producer is specially at the mercy 
of marketing conditions with which he is unable to cope, and 
falls an easy prey to middle-men ; and for him transport facilities 
are inadequate, and may eat up his profits. Farming needs capital, 
knowledge, skill, organisation, and a favourable social atmosphere. 
A large proportion of our migrant war-time community has come to 
know something about rural Britain. The moment is favourable 
for the deliberate adoption of a policy under which agriculture 
will play a full part in the national life. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 


ITH deep relief at the ending of the long tension, and 
sobered by a still deeper sense of the gravity of the days 
before them, the peoples of the United Nations heard on Tuesday 
that, in the pregnant words of General Eisenhower’s first communi- 
qué, Allied naval forces, supported by strong air forces, had begun 
landing Allied armies on the northern coast of France. The com- 
ition of those forces was symbolic. The men who landed 
were British, American and Canadian. The ships that carried 
them across the Channel or guarded their passage were British 
and American and Canadian, Norwegian and Dutch and Polish. 
The men who covered the operation with an air-umbrella on a 
scale never approached before in history comprised all those 
nations, and others, like the Czech and French and Belgian, as well. 
Unity was unbroken, co-operation complete. The attack on Nazi- 
dominated France had been in preparation for two years. It 


. might have come sooner ; if it had the danger would have been 


greater ant the prospects of success correspondingly less. Reluc- 
tantly, by a decision whose wisdom the event has vindicated, 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, with Marshal Stalin’s 
regretful acquiescence, decided that the first blow must be struck 
in the Mediterranean. It was struck there, with the result that 
the whole of Africa has been cleared of the enemy, the great sea- 
highway to the east is open, Italy has become a co-belligerent 
instead of an enemy, and General Alexander’s troops are pursuing 
a beaten and flying foe north of Rome. The details of the 
attack on France were agreed on at Teheran last December, when 
Marshal Stalin met Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. The 
date fixed on was some day in the last weeks of May or the first 
weeks of June, moon and weather being the controlling factors. 
In the event, after a brief postponement in the hope of smoother 
seas, the first week of June has seen the launching of the great 
crusade. 

It is a moment for hope and confidence, but a moment rather 
of solemnity than of exaltation—the time for exaltation will come 
later—and it is reassuring that the peoples of Britain and America 
have spontaneously so interpreted it. By a coincidence that is 
more impressive in that neither man can have known of the 
other’s part in creating it, while King George was making a call 
to dedication and prayer the centre of his address to his people, 
President Roosevelt was himself writing a prayer for all of his 
countrymen who would to take on their lips and utter from their 
hearts. In the words of both King and President was implicit 
the exhortation “ Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of 
God that He may exalt you in due time.” For before the day of 
exaltation there must come inevitably the days of resolve and 
struggle and sacrifice and suffering, and throughout them sym- 
pathy will be universal for the hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who must play their part at home under a weight 
of ceaseless anxiety for what may be happening to some part of 
themselves in France. The enterprise has been well begun, and it 
is clear that the casualties in all arms have been surprisingly and 
mercifully light. But there can be no illusion about what the 
immediate future has in store. If the United Nations have been 
planning this operation for months or years, for as long or longer 
have the Germans been elaborating their defences. They have 
concluded to all appearance that, whatever their fear of further 
defeats in the east when Marshal Stalin strikes again, the west 
is at present at any rate the decisive theatre, and some fifty 
divisions of their toughest troops, with the best that Germany can 
provide in arms and equipment, are massed there. They are so 
disposed, moreover, as to be able to strike quickly wherever the 
danger threatens most. On the most sober and conservative 
calenlations the Allied commanders’ confidence in success is clearly 


justified, but victory will only be achieved at a price that may be 
tragically heavy. Fighting as bitter as any that has fallen to Allied 
troops in Africa or Italy faces them in France, and the struggle 
may not be short. That depends on many factors, not least on 
the help the resistance movement in the country itself may be 
able to render, and though the courage of the French resisters 
has already been signally and splendidly demonstrated they are 
necessarily armed with light weapons only, and can only at present 
be counted on for guerilla work and sabotage. But in those fields 
there is highly effective service to be rendered. 

Against Germany’s command of a central position and interior 
lines is to be set the handicap of uncertainty about where new 
attacks will fall and whether the landings of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day do in fact represent the main assault. The words used 
deliberately by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday—“ the first of a séries of landings in force upon the 
European Continent has taken place”—will not have gone un- 
marked. This is no fit subject for speculation in detail; it is 
sufficient to make the obvious comment that the northern is not 
France’s only coast, nor France the only country in or through 
which a vital blow can be directed at Germany. No one can 
doubt that the Allied strategy consists of a multiplication of 
onslaught, and Allied resources are equal to it. To superiority 
in numbers on land and sea and in the air is added a superiority 
equally decisive in the productive resources on which success in 
modern war depends. That alone must determine the issue unless 
Germany can force a swift victory before Allied output has done 
its work. Of such a victory there is no prospect in the absence 
of some unknown factor of overwhelming importance, and the 
intelligence systems of all belligerents today are too efficient for 
military secrets to be secrets long. That does not mean that every- 
thing material about the German position is fully known. Even 
so important a fact as the strength of the Luftwaffe is to some 
extent a matter of speculation. The Allies’ overwhelming superi- 
ority in the air is not in doubt, and it is on that perhaps more 
than anything that the certainty of success depends. But the degree 
of superiority, and in particular the strength of the German 
fighter force in France, is another question. The Germans have 
shown considerable strength of mind in refusing combat when 
the price was the devastation of their towns and the destruction 
of their communications, and when the right moment is considered 
to have come they will no doubt throw in all they have. That 
will mean desperate battles, but it can only end in the virtual 
elimination of the Luftwaffe. After that Allied supremacy in the 
air will be an asset whose consequences can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Meanwhile there stretch ahead long weeks of blood and sweat, 
yet not so long that there will be any danger of war-weariness 
at home. Length, moreover, in this context, is only a relative 
expression. Nothing like the protracted agony and slaughter of 
the Somme and Passchendaele nearly three decades ago is in 
prospect. The war in Europe may or may not end this year, but 
that it should is at least perfectly possible. Whatever the period be, 
effort unremitting and unstinted will be called for in every activity 
even remotely bearing on the war. The magnitude and the 
dangers of the task ahead must be realised to the full. There 
may be a renewal of raids on a considerable scale on this country; 
there may be something, still, in the Germans’ so-called secret 
weapons ; there may be suicidal attacks by parachutists with a 
view to disrupting communications and creating alarm—though 
no such development seems likely unless the Luftwaffe is con- 
siderably stronger than there is reason for believing. And it is 
far too early to assume that the success achieved so strikingly at: 
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the outset will be maintained throughout. The testing-time has 
net come yet, surprising though it is that resistance on the 
beaches was not more intense and effective than the Germans 
were able to make it. The moment is at hand when all Europe 
will be in arms against Germany. The action in France has been 
hailed in Moscow with an enthusiasm proportioned to the strain 
laid on Russia’s patience by the conviction of Britain and America 
that they must hold their hand till they could strike with over- 
whelming force, and now Hitler may have to cope at any moment 
with a concentrated offensive at any point, or all points, of the 
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vast eastern front. Nor does that exhaust the possibilities of 
formal attack on Germany, quite apart from the damage that may 
be inflicted on her when the word is given to the subject popula. 
tions to rise. General Montgomery believes in five ingredients 
of victory—solidarity, the offensive spirit, enthusiasm, confidence 
and all-out effort. He will not call for the manifestation of those 
qualities in vain. If there is added to them in France such superi- 
ority in generalship as Sir Harold Alexander has displayed in Italy 
the conflict, bitter though it must be, may end in victory sooner 
than the more prudent have dared to hope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE events of Tuesday inspire a multitude of reflections. To 

take a minor one first, the breaking of the news was a windfall 
for the evening papers, for the first hint of what was happening came 
just too late for the mornings even to get in a stop-press line. 
I havesnever, either in this war or the last, known papers caught 
up so fast; as soon as the bookstalls or the street-vendors got a 
supply it was gone. But such sales had little financial value, for 
paper-rationing has meant that all papers, even the successive editions 
of the evenings, are pretty well sold out in any case. As for the 
events themselves, the choice of landing-place is striking evidence 
of the increased range of the fighter-plane. A group of experts 
who about two years ago studied the conditions necessary for 
successful invasion of the Continent laid it down as one. of their 
conclusions that the blow must be struck somewhere between Dun- 
kirk and Dieppe, as any point to the east or the west of that 
stretch of coast would be beyond the range of fighter-cover. The 
conclusion was perfectly just then; but Havre is fifty miles and 
Cherbourg more than twice that west of Dieppe (which does not 
mean, of course, that these places are that distance further from 
England). When the first stage of the operations is over General 
Montgomery will have another opportunity to prove his capacity 
as a commander, as General Alexander has so strikingly proved his 
in Italy. The two men are probably at their best in combination. 
In the opinion of a soldier of high rank, who saw them at close 
quarters in Africa, General Montgomery’s great strength is in his 
gift o° inspiring enthusiasm and loyalty in his troops, but General 
Alexander stands higher in strategical conception and largeness of 
Certainly the Italian campaign is a model of conception and 
execution. But between our two foremost commanders no kind of 
invidious comparison can be drawn. In any case, great work lies 
before both of them yet, and interim judgements may need modifica- 
non. 


vision 


* * * * 


The Minister of Information has started a lively hare—though no 
deubt a hare that has run once or twice before—in urging the 
B.B.C. to be more controversial and constitute itself a public 
forum for great public discussions. There is manifestly a great deal 
to be said for the suggestion—and quite a lot against. The argu- 
ments in favour are obvious enough; it would give the B.B.C. 
life and “ human interest,” and the impression of being alert and in 
constant touch with realities. The chief argument against it is the 
difficulty, or impossibllity, of getting the two sides of a statement 
put with equal ability; there will always be discontent because 
one or the other has been allowed to appear to the better advan- 
tage. What kind of controversy, moreover, is wanted? Religious 
contention would, I hope, not be favoured. If general political 
debate is to be encouraged—by an institution for which the 
Government of the day is ultimately responsible—I can see dis- 
contents crowding thick. Are the political parties to be given time 
in proportion to their strength in the House of Commons, or to their 
strength in the country? Or are all to be on an equality, splinter 
parties included, Mr. Gallacher, for example, having an equal claim 
with Mr. Churchill Mr. Brendan Bracken would reply, I 
imagine, that it is largely a question of degree, and I think I should 
agree with him. Particular questions, such, for example, as equal 
pay or the re-education of Germany or proportional representation 
can be treated by way of debate to the general benefit. But I am 


inclined to think that broad political issues are, on the whole, 
better left to a private institution like the Press, whose traditional 
province they are and which handles them with considerable zest 
and competence. The B.B.C. in present circumstances has strong 
reasons for keeping to the middle of the road. 

* * * * 

My reference last week to Nemi (now far behind the Allied 
lines) and Frazer and The Golden Bough, has elicited from 
Mr. Wickham Steed this singularly iriteresting reminiscence: 

“In the spring of 1899, if I remember rightly—it was just after 
the publication of the second edition of The Golden Bough— 
Frazer came to Rome and went with Giacomo Boni and 
me on a pilgrimage to Nemi. (You ought to remember Boni because 
it was he who discovered and uncovered the foundations of your 
Temple in the Forum.) Frazer had never been to Nemi before; 
and when we had gone down the path to the side of the lake he 
said: ‘This is the water of Nemi. I must wash in it.’ He fell on 
his knees, dipped his hands in the water and went through a kind of 
sacred ablution. Then we made our way to the spot where the 
“ghastly priest’ had reigned, and spent a good part of the day there. 
Frazer never saw Nemi again Both Boni and I were impressed by 
its effect on him.” 

The reference to my temple is an opportune reminder that I was 
once held in greater respect (though not necessarily more worthy 
of it) than I am today. 

* * * * 

The war, inevitably, is full of little, casual, moving incidents that 
stick in memory. An Englishman, or to be precise; a Scotsman, a 
few days ago met two American airmen in the train. One of them 
was distinctly “lit-up.” They called him, his companion said, the 
ghost-pilot. Why was that? Well, he had been one of a crew of 
a Liberator who had flown together for weeks; then, less than a 
week before, he had been promoted to pilot another machine ; both 
had gone over Germany ; the first had been shot down, the second, 
with its new pilot, came back safe. The ghost-pilot said nothing 
then, but in a moment he stooped down, pretending to tie his 
shoe-lace, and muttered to the civilian, “The reason I’ve been 
drinking like hell this afternoon is to try and forget about my pals.” 

* * o *x 

Having had occasion for special reasons to look into the history 
of the London evening paper, The Echo, which was born in 1868 
and buried in 1905, I am struck by the astonishing brevity of tenure 
of its editors (an average of less than two years towards the end), 
and also by the fact that, though the paper disappeared close on 
forty years ago, at least four of its ex-editors, perhaps more, are 
alive and vigorous still. I mean Mr. W. M. Crook, who is 84; 
Sir Percy Alden, 78; Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, 75; and Mr. F. W. 
Pethick-Lawrence, 72. There was a time when it was thought 
simpler in Fleet Street to enumerate the men who had not edited 
The Echo than the men who had; but there must have been some- 
thing in the office that made for longevity—if not for long editing. 

* * * * 

One more of Fate’s caprices. When Rome is captured by a 
British general for the first time in history, and he chooses June 4th 
for his achievemeni, it turns out that he was sent to school at 
Harrow. (I learn, by the way, that what Eton celebrates on 
June 4th is the birthday of George III ; someone, I expect, will 
some day tell me why.) JANUS. 
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SECOND FRONT 


By STRATEGICUS 


have opened the Second Front, and all the early news of the 
development of the operation is reassuring. If we were to judge by 
the naval phase, we should be more optimistic about the fortunes 
of this great adventure than the occasion warrants; for in every 
particular this expedition exceeds every similar operation. The 
ingenuity, size and scope are beyond all description. Only the use 
of constant superlatives can convey any adequate idea of the 
immense complexity of the problems involved in even this initial 
stage. It would seem only reasonable to conclude that, if we have 
passed that test successfully, the rest of the course should be set 
fair. The enemy’s preparations in the sea, on the beaches and in 
the coastal areas reflected the long period during which he had been 
on the alert; and yet it is stated that defences nave been crushed 
much more easily, and losses in every direction have been much less, 
than was expected. 

It seems that some measure of tactical surprise was achieved ; 
and this is due, perhaps, as much to the immediate conditions in 
which the expedition set forth as to the elaborately integrated nature 
of the assault. The weather had given cause for anxiety for some 


ee. carl to the arrangements made at Teheran the Allies 


days. The German aircraft had, indeed, been weather-bound for 
that period, and neither reconnaissance nor bombing had 
tempted them to challenge the conditions. The Germans 
have stated that the Luftwaffe are still unable to_ inter- 
vene for the same reason; but that need not be taken too 
literally. The best that could officially be said of the weather on 


D-Day was that it was “not too bad”; but to many of thé anxious 
watchers in Germany it may well have seemed that it was sufficiently 
bad to discourage any attempt at that time. 

There was, of course, a long stretch of coast-line which invited 
attack, as indeed it does still; and all that can be said about the 
actual site is that it was among the most obvious places for a 
landing. For it is certain that one of the main objectives of such 
an expedition is to secure a good port ; and here, within a compara- 
tively limited area, are two great ports—Cherbourg and Havre. 
Moreover, roads and railways connect Normandy with Paris by 
a route which could be covered for the greater part of its course by 
the Seine. 

It will be realised that reliable news will only reach us sparingly. 
From what is known at present all that can be said is that the 
operation is proceedingly satisfactorily, that we have established a 
beachhead of some extent along the northern coast of Normandy, 
have penetrated into Caen, which for military purposes is a useful 
road and rail centre, and that already tanks are in action at Caen. 
But the enemy reports fill out this picture and give it design. The 
enemy represent the expedition as launched against the Cherbourg 
peninsula and report landings at Granville on the western side of 
the peninsula ; and when the parachute troops are seen to be inland 
about the road centres at its root, and troops are admittedly estab- 
lished about Caen, this does not appear to be unlikely. The 
German reports picture airborne landings about Rouen and Havre, 
and suggest that airfields in the neighbourhood of Calais and 
Boulogne have been captured. 

The detail of the picture will not be clear for some time ; and it 
may be even longer before the main design can be appreciated. 
The Prime Minister spoke of a “ succession of surprises”; and it 
may be assumed that other blows will fall when the command judge 
the moment ripe. There has so far been little opposition ; but the 
enemy has a strong force available to deal with the invasion, and he 
has placed it under the command of his most distinguished general, 
Rundstedt, a scientific soldier who before the war showed himself 
a complete realist about the antecedent conditions of a successful 
attempt to conquer Europe. The subordinate commanders are 
difficult to place in definite roles. Blascowitz commanded an army 
under Runstedt in the Polish campaign and also in Northern 
France. The other recently named subordinate is Schweppenburg, 


who is better known to most people ‘socially than as a soldier ; but 
he has a very high reputation as a commander, and but for a break- 
down in health would have enjoyed a higher command than fortune 
gave him. Rommel is difficult to fit into the picture ; but he appears 
somewhere near its centre. 

‘t is these men who form the main obstacle to Allied success in 
France. There has as yet been no sign of any breakdown in the 
German army, and the men are still probably the best disciplined 
and most experienced soldiers in the world. But the enemy com- 
mand labours under certain difficulties that may make the Allied 
task a little lighter. Light it cannot conceivably be ; and it would 
be irresponsible folly to imagine that the first days convey any 
reliable lesson about the probable development of the campaign. 
But the enemy command cannot possibly be equally powerful over 
the whole stretch of the invasion coast. Even if he were able to 
hold each sector in strength, neither sense nor tradition would counsel 
an even distribution. Nevertheless his forces must be considerably 
dispersed ; and he dare not concentrate beyond a certain point. 
When Mr. Churchill spoke of a “succession of surprises” he was 
merely emphasising what is the obvious Allied interest; and the 
enemy command must have long recognised the implications. 

His problem is that it would be imprudent to strike too soon and 
perilous to wait too long. An invasion from the sea is almost defence- 
less in its earliest stages ; but given time to establish itself it may 
be impossible to control. The Allies have shown themselves, by more 
than one example, impossible to eject when once they have had even 
a short respite. That is the enemy’s problem ; and the impulse to 
delay will seem to gather the full endorsement of prudence as the 
Allies set going the various diversions and subsidiary surprises. 
For a week, or possibly longer, we shall be compelled to wait before 
we can form any reliable estimate of the outlook ; but it is clear 
that we are operating on a carefully considered plan and we shall 
pursue it to the end. This expedition has been called the “ Second 
Front” in what General Smuts pictured as a triangular assault on 
the enemy ; and, when that is remembered, we have to recognise that 
there is still only a small piece of the strategic design in place. 

The success of the southern front has been magnificent The 
capture of Rome was a true military success. General Alexander 
compelled Kesselring to choose between imperilling the bulk of his 
forces or fighting on the outskirts and in the streets of Rome. There 
was really very little choice, since the centre of gravity of the German 
forces was and remains east and north of Highway 6. If we could 
have reached Tivoli before he had fallen back to the north and east, 
the destruction of the bulk of his forces might have been brought 
about more rapidly. But the crisis is still in being, though the 
tension is not quite so great. The critical centres have been merely 
transferred to Rieti and Terni; and the capture of Rome provides 
the best opportunity of blocking these bottlenecks. From the purely 
military point of view Rome is the central nerve-ganglion of Italy. 
It is the centre of all the main roads and railways ; and its capture 
at once opened the roads to Terni, Rieti and the whole of the east 
and north. 

The final balance sheet of the Italian campaign cannot yet be 
produced ; but it will certainly show a preponderance of advantage 
for the Allies, and its immediate value is clear beyond the need of 
emphasis. Even if Alexander should fail, as now seems probable, 
to gain his main objective without further heavy battles under 
slightly more difficult conditions than those that seemed to be in 
the immediate foreground, he has demonstrated: that he can out- 
manoeuvre and out-fight the best command that Germany could 
place in the field against him. For the opening of the Second Front 
there could hardly have been designed a more encouraging curtain- 
raiser. Moreover, he has shown that even in the most intractable 
conditions he can restore manoeuvre; and that again is an apt 
demonstration with an immediate application. 

There remains another front which has not yet come to life 
again. It is only when Russia opens her expected campaign that 
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the Allied design will begin to take shape. The whole of it will not 
be known at once. What applies to the western front applies with 
even more force to the great stretches of enemy-occupied territory 
in the Mediterranean ; and in Russia there are vast opportunities 
for the capture of surprise and the increase of the enemy’s strategic 
difficulties. It has been said that Hitler has established his head- 
quarters on the western front; but what he will do when the 
eastern springs to life again cannot even be guessed. Indeed, the 
Allied expedition in the west begins a fresh and decisive phase for 
the enemy. It has been represented as a triangular assault ; but it 
will be even more general than that. Up to the present the Allies 
in the west have never challenged Germany in full strength, but 
now that phase has begun. It is one for which everyone in this 
country has longed and for weary years has prepared; and it is 
for this reason that the dominant sensation is one of relief. 
Although this phase must mark the bloodiest fighting of the war, 
it is still a satisfaction that at length we have been able to embark 
upon it. 


INDIA’S REAL PROBLEM 


By PROFESSOR A, V. HILL, M.P., F.R.S. 


N recent years Indian affairs have been regarded here too exclu- 

sively from the political and constitutional angle ; and India has 
been too often the plaything of British party politics, all faithfully 
reported in the Indian press. Political recrimination may have 
various advantages: it requires little intellectual effort, little factual 
knowledge and little critical thought ; and, like a cat-fight, it provides 
exaltation for the performer and cheap amusement for the audience. 
But unfortunately, as regards India, its chief effect has been to distract 
attention from the real problems—from the urgent human needs of 
400,000,000 people. A completely new approach is necessary. 

I am wholly with those, here and in India, who look forward to 
Indian self-government as proper and inevitable. It is true that the 
vital problems of India will remain the same under any constitution: 
but progress in national development could be sensibly quicker under 
a purely Indian Government, able to furnish an urgent sense of 
national purpose and daring to apply the necessary rigour of per- 
suasion or compulsion. According to “A Plan of Economic De- 
velopment of India,” by a group of Indian industrialists, 


“during this period . . . practically every aspect of economic life will 

have to be so rigorously controlled by Government that individual 

liberty and freedom of enterprise will suffer a temporary eclipse.” 
This is very likely true—but, in peacetime at any rate, no Govern- 
ment for which Britain was even partly responsible could face the 
consequent outcry. 

The new approach required to Indian problems is that of welfare 
and national development,—the direction of all the methods and 
expedients of modern science and technology (including medicine, 
agriculture—and education) to the fuller use of natural and human 
resources and the betterment of the life of the people. Thoughtful 
men in India realise the need of this new approach and the appalling 
penalty in human misery of not adopting it. They have seen in 
other countries, particularly Russia, how quickly modern scientific 
methods can raise the level of national efficiency and prosperity, and 
they want to see them tried in India. They realise also that the 
basic condition of success is co-operation, not isolationism abroad 
and political and communal strife at home. 

Such is the background of the very welcome decision recently 
announced by the Viceroy to set up a new Department of Planning 
and Development, and to appoint a new member of his Executive 
Council at its head. The “Honourable Member for Planning and 
Development” will be free from ordinary departmental responsi- 
bilities. With his staff, his function will be to guide all new projects 
of national development into a single balanced and co-ordinated plan; 
and for this purpose to make sure that modern methods of science 
and technology, and all the natural resources of India in plants, 
animals, minerals and man-power are properly utilised. A grand job 
but an exciting one: and the whole future of India depends on 
what can be made of it. 
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Great satisfaction will be given in India by the Viceroy’s action, 
and very warm approval will greet the appointment of Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal to the new post. No choice could be better. Sir Ardeshir jg 
Director and Partner of Tata Sons, Ltd., and Director since 1931 of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company (whose steel works at Jamshedpur 
are still the greatest in the British Empire and one of the most 
remarkable technological and social experiments in the world). He 
has been an active member of the Board of Scientific and Industria] 
Research. In 1907 he took a First Class in Natural Science at Cam- 
bridge ; and from 1908 to 1931 he had a distinguished career in the 
I.C.S., so that he knows the official as well as the industrial side. [t 
was chiefly on his initiative that the inquiry was set afoot which pro- 
duced the “ Plan of Economic Development of India,” published at 
the beginning of this year. The “Plan” has just filtered through to 
this country at an average speed of about 2 miles an hour: in Indig 
it was exciting lively interest in January. So little organisation js 
there for rapid communication between Britain and India; of which 
a hundred illustrations could be given. 

A good start then—the best possible start—has been made: but one 
danger exists, that of supposing that industry and industrialisation 
are the chief or the only needs of India. That a great growth of 
Indian industry is essential nobody would deny, but the fundamental 
needs of India are related to the great biological complex of popula- 
tion, health, agriculture and food. Industry can readily attract 
attention because it is located mainly in towns—and industrialists 
are apt to be rich and influential! But of the population of India 
only 16 per cent. live in towns of more than 5,000 people, 
the vast majority being peasant farmers and their families, 
The population is increasing already by about 6,000,000 a year, 
and industry cannot possibly absorb that many, so the number on 
the land is bound to go on increasing. The country, therefore, and 
not the towns, farming and food production and not industry, are 
the centre of gravity of India’s problems: and behind it all is the 
dismal fact that as yet only 12 per cent. of the people as a whole, 
only § per cent. of the women, are educated even to the degree of 
being able to read and write. 


The problem of food shortage is endemic in India, owing largely 
to the tendency of the population to increase. The mortality at any 
age up to §5 is four to eight times ours. It is true that the crude 
death-rate is only twice ours, but that is due to the population of 
India being so much younger ; the expectation of life at birth in 
India is 26 years against our 62, and only half the people born in 
India reach 22 years, while here two-thirds reach 60. Corresponding 
to this very high mortality, there is an enormous amount of ill- 
health, infection and disease, attacking particularly the chronically 
under-nourished, so setting up a vicious circle with poverty and 
inefficiency. As soon as food supply, or health measures, improve, 
the mortality tends to fall and the population to rise. About 50 per 
cent. more food is wanted in India for decent health, largely in 
simple calories, but where that is not so, certainly in quality. But 
a gradual increase of 50 per cent. in food would tend to improve 
health and to lower mortality, and so would be accompanied by a 
further increase in population—until once more a balance was 
reached between underfeeding, mortality and reproduction. Until 
family restriction comes—this, of course, is the obvious solution— 
the pursuit of health and adequate nourishment is like a dog trying 
to catch its own tail. 


At present Indian women produce on the average about twice as 
many children as English women do. It is true that half of these 
die by the time they are 22, but the girls have had seven or eight 
years by then to produce more babies. 
creasing prosperity will diminish the reproduction rate. In fact, 
it is the other way round; in the most prosperous province of 
India (the Punjab) the official birth-rate is 41, against 34 for all- 
India and 30 for Bengal. Others argue that industrialisation will 
diminish reproduction, not realising that even if it did the population 
of India is bound to remain predominantly agricultural for many 
years to come. Birth control is advocated, but it will encounter 
fierce prejudice on grounds of custom and religion. Education will 
gradually produce its effect, particularly the education of women: 


Wishful thinkers say that in- 
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indeed, the future of India depends largely upon its women taking 
g greater part in affairs, but that will need a very long time. No 
doubt family limitation will be adopted ‘in the end, but that will 
take many years. In the meantime, if health and prosperity are to 
be improved—and even if calamity is to be averted—the most 
resolute steps must be taken to improve agriculture, food supply 
and food control. 

That will require more scientific farming, stronger administrative 
control, and drastic social change. Industry and engineering can 
aid by improved irrigation and communications, by farm machinery, 
by chemical fertilisers, by broadcasting; and even by supplying 
power or fuel to prevent cow-dung from being burnt for firing. 
One of the main difficulties is that social custom demands that a 
man’s inheritance shall be divided between all his sons, with the 
consequence of smaller and smaller holdings as’ the population 
rises. Collective farming may be the ideal ; but long education and 
persuasion, or severe ‘penalties as in the Soviet Union, will be neces- 
sary tO ensure agreement. Another difficulty is due to Hindu 
yeneration of the cow, which prevents millions of animals from being 
killed off when diseased or useless. Agricultural improvement in 
India is indeed a complicated business—but there is no alternative 
except chronic under-nourishment and ill-health, with the danger of 
periodic famines and epidemic disease. 

A great future may lie before India, an age of happiness, 
prosperity and self-respect among the nations: but there is no easy 
way to it, only hard thought, hard work, and the fullest use of 
scientific methods ; together with friendly co-operation at home and 
abroad, and a general willingness to submit to economic control and 
social change. The movement has started well,-and we in England 
can help: first by understanding and sympathy ; second by avoid- 
ing political partisanship and recrimination; and third by being 
ready to lend our help and experience in the difficult task ahead. 


THE Y.M.C.A.’S CENTURY 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 


T is by a singularly happy chance that the centenary of an 
| institution which has served the British Army in the last 
war and in this war so conspicuously well should fall on what may 
prove to be the greatest day in the British Army’s history. In St. 
Paul’s Cathedral there was ‘celebrated, on June 6th, the completion 
of the Y.M.C.A.’s hundredth year. The cathedral crypt contains the 
grave of Sir George Williams, who, as a young man of 22, 
founded the Y.M.C.A. a hundred years ago, on June 6th, 1844. It 
was in a warehouse in the same churchyard that the first group 
of twelve young members banded themselves under his leadership. 
The upper attic, George Williams’ bedroom, where they took their 
resolve, was demolished by a bomb during the London blitz, but 
by a fortunate coincidence it survives in replica in Jerusalem, 
where the newly-founded Y.M.C.A. has reproduced the blitzed 
upper room faithfully and in detail. 

Since then, in the memorable words of Lord Curzon, the Y.M.C.A. 
has “cast a girdle of lovingkindness around the globe.” The 
original dozen of young London shop assistants who inaugurated 
this pregnant movement were without influence or social standing. 
But they possessed enthusiasm and consistency in practising religion 
in their personal lives. Incidentally, they were instrumental in 
introducing religious services into drapery stores throughout Lon- 
don, and, later on, in the provincial towns. From beginnings 
so unambitious the Y.M.C.A. has grown into a world-wide organisa- 
tion. At the end of 1938 there were 59 National Y.M.C.A. move- 
ments, 10,500 local associations and clubs, with a membership 
of 1,960,000, of whom 667,000 were under eighteen. 

At first the movement was concerned only with the religious 
welfare of young men. But it soon extended its scope to embrace 
all the elements of the good life—in body, soul and spirit. To this 
end it fostered sports, physical training and camping, and widened 
its sphere of activities to include lectures, discussions and classes 
of all kinds. From the very beginning the Y.M.C.A. was inter- 
denominational, and a layman’s movement. While the direction of 
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its policy was in the hands of its active members definitely committed 
to the Christian faith and way of life, its general membership was 
open to anyone of respectable character. Thus it drew into its 
fold muititudes of serious young men, and in due course the 
Y.W.C.A. did the same service to young women who were not 
normally reached by Church agencies. Within eleven years of its 
foundation the first Y.M.C.A. international conference was held in 
Paris, and a World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s was set up with its 
headquarters in Geneva. Since then the Alliance has held twenty 
meetings ; the latest conference was held in India in 1937. 

The Y.M.C.A. has had its largest, most fruitful and versatile 
development in the United States. It was introduced into America 
in 1851. The National Council of Y.M.C. Associations of the 
U.S.A. and Canada co-operates closely through an International 
Committee, which maintains a foreign service staff working 
in 33 countries. In 1940 there were in the United States 1,292 
associations with 1,224,000 members, and a total investment of $258 
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million. Canada had 76 associations with over 49,000 members and 
an investment of $8,560,000. At the end of 1938 England, 
Ireland and Wales had 500 local associations and _ clubs 


with 750,000 members. In India the Association, by creating a dual 
membership and opening its doors to “associate members” who 
are not professing Christians, has made it possible to welcomd 
into the movement thousands of Hindus and Moslems who in its 
Christian fellowship sink their communal differences, and take a 
constructive part in th? nation’s activities. In China, too, the 
Y.M.C.A. has made an outstanding contribution to the building 
of the new nation, and men trained in its service have attained 
Cabinet rank, represented the republic at the last Peace Conference, 
and served as ambassadors to foreign countries. The Y.M.C.A. 
pioneered rural reconstruction schemes in India—an experiment 
now being extended to Mexico. The game of basket ball, invented 
in a Y.M.C.A. college of physical education in the United States, 
has been carried by the Association to all parts of the world. 

The primary aims of the Y.M.C.A. are achieved by the provision 
of club buildings with lounge, reading-room, library, rooms for 
lectures and recreation, chapel or quiet room, gymnasium and, in 
the larger centres, café and hostel accommodation. It is organised 
on a fourfold basis—religious, educational, social and physical. 
Above all, a large degree of autonomy is preserved. This global 
movement has wisely adapted its programme to suit local and 
regional needs; the Y.M.C.A. today is doing magnificent work 
for the fighting men. In Great Britain beginnings of this service 
can be traced some 50 years back to the recreation and refreshment 
marquees furnished by the Y.M.C.A. in military camps, and subse- 
quently in training camps. Within ten days of the outbreak of 
World War 1 200 Army Y.M.C.A.s were opened for the troops. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Sir Arthur Yapp, acclaimed the 
second founder of the movement, the Y.M.C.A. “ put every stick 
and stone it possessed, and all its man-power, into the national 
struggle.” 

Now, as then, the Y.M.C.A. is serving the Services. It was 
there with the B.E.F. in France with forty huts and twenty-four 
mobile canteens before the debacle of 1940. At Dunkirk it served 
the men on the beaches until its canteens were bombed to pieces. 
Again, when the blitz came to London and other provincial cities 
and towns, the mobile canteens of the Red Triangle brought food 
and comfort to the homeless people. Today there are 1,342 
YeM.C.A. centres with training camps, in cities and towns, in naval 
and merchant navy ports and railway centres. They are managed 
by 150,000 volunteers. The Association runs over 1,000 mobile 
canteens, and visits some 15,000 sites and isolated posts, where 
classes, study and music groups, drama, art and religious instruction 
are arranged to supplement light entertainment. It has workers 
labouring in the Middle East, in West and North Africa, and has 
long since organised a nucleus of trained staff capable of rapid ex- 
pansion to meet the needs of the “second front.” 

The World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s is doing admirable inter- 
national work of humanitarian value for prisoners of war and 
interned civilians in enemy and occupied territories, as well as in 
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those of the United Nations. In co-operation with the Red Cross 
it is also helping the prisoner of war to fill his leisure with con- 
structive edugational and recreation activities. This Y.M.C.A. 
War Prisoners’ Aid is administered from Geneva and New York, 
and embraces all the continents. When the war ends the Y.M.C.A. 
will be free to direct its energies again to the tasks of peace. To 
this end it is paying particular attention now to leadership training 
for various forms of public service. 


THE POETRY OF FLIGHT 


By RICHARD RUMBOLD 


LYING is in my blood and in my bones. It must gratify, I 
believe, some deep and fundamental urge in human nature. 
For my fellow-pilots feel the same. And the more you do it, the 
more you want to do it: for the original urge heaps upon itself a 
thousand memories. I have been out of the Service more than a 
year, alas! but my consciousness is still steeped in the sounds, the 
rhythms and the perspectives of the air. It is not only the excite- 
ment of plunging through the clouds and darting over the world. 
It is also the grace and the movement. One seems to dance in the air. 
I like, for instance, stall turns—the tense climb, the momentary 
pause at stalling speed, the gentle sideways going-over, the drop ; 
or loops—the rushing-down, the gradual coming-up, the precipitous 
angle, the slow involution. ... But how can one speak of such things 
in prose? They belong, as I said, to the sensations of the dance. 
But from poetry one recaptures the rhythms also: a feminine rhyme, 
for instance, is the drop of an aircraft in a stall. 

Another of the charms of flight lies in the tense co-ordination of 
judgement with action. You feel it in every landing: the putting- 
down of the under-carriage at a selected point in the circuit, the 
ninety degrees turn to the left, the maintenance of the correct air- 
speed, the throttling-back, the gentle drop. ... Every good landing 
is a little triumph. But this co-ordination is felt particularly in 
formation flying. Thus, if one delays a second or two in one’s turn 
one sees the other aircraft as many miles away. There also one has 
the sense of co-operation ; of symmetry and harmony ; and also, of 
course, of lightness and grace. The formation-leader gives a sign: 
one throttles back gently, floats under the belly of his aircraft, and 
bobs up on the other side. If I could regain any moment of my 
life in the R.A.F. I would ask perhaps for that moment when, rushing 
into the flight-room, we saw our names down in the book for an 
hour of formation practice. 

As to night-flying, it has its own magic. In those high continents 
of air far, far above the world, one seems to feel the whole beauty 
of the night, like a mighty impact upon the senses. But it gives 
ne also a deep joy to steer a bomber through hundreds of miles 
of night ; to come at last upon one’s home-beacon flashing its letter 
out of the darkness ; and in the depths below to see the little lane 
of fiarepath lights. 

Of the air I can speak with little objectivity now: it brought me 
a new and revivified consciousness of the world ; and my thoughts 
and emotions are still bound up with it. First, the sentiment of 
gazing upon life anew: as one flies over the earth one looks out for 
pin-points ; and since these may be railway junctions as well as lakes, 
gas-works as well as cathedral towns, the mind acquires a new set 
of values. Moreover, as the objects upon the ground look very 
different from the air owing to the height and change of perspective, 
it is difficult to distinguish them at first. Yet somehow one has ® 
make them tally with the presentation on the map. It is the fascina- 
tion of a jig-saw puzzle. One piece fits well enough. Good, one 
thinks ; at any rate, that big town must be Leicester. And then, 
examining its railway station, one sees that there are four pairs of 
lines running out of it. But according to the map Leicester has six 
pairs. But if it is not Leicester, where in the ....? In time, how- 
ever, one gets accustomed to looking at the world in this new way. 

Again, the pilot (and even more so the navigator, perhaps) has to 
change his whole instinctive “feel” for space and time. In the air 
a mile is no unit of measurement at all. An aircraft may swallow 
up one or two of them before it will even take off. Conversely, 

minutes are full of meaning. Navigators synchronise their watches 


with Big Ben every night. One often has to change a course at the 

half minute. For at high speeds an initial error of half a Minute 

would in time throw out the plan of a whole flight: one would fin 
oneself miles and miles from one’s destination. How the human seng 
of space-time will have altered a hundred years hence! 

And then, in the air, the world seems to shrink to nothing: at one 
moment one would be drinking in the “local”; at the next ove 
the Ruhr. punties become parishes ; towns, black specks ; England 
itself a sort of village. I feel that there is now a kinship between ys 
and the men of the Middle Ages with their Gothic spire Stretching 
towards the heavens. The void for us, too, may be filled by a new 
craving for the Infinite. This I felt also in the lonely heights ang 
vast solitudes of the air. The exhilaration might quickly become 
panic. Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie. ...” | 
experienced this in all its physical reality on my second or third solo 
flight. Thereafter I learned to combat the sensation by asserting a 
sort of aloofness. ° 

Another beauty of flight lies in all the various methods of com. 
municating and maintaining a contact with the ground. Most of 
them are now secret. Wireless is the chief of them. On distant 
lonely night-flights the “set” has a charm beyond words. Far 
from base, one is yet in touch with friends. They will fix your 
position which may be many miles from where you supposed it to 
be ; or tell you the nearest aerodrome if you are in difficulties with 
your engine ; and even give you courses to steer to a safe landing 
if you are caught in thick fog. How often have I owed my life to 
these people. Yet I shall never, never know them! 

I count also among my chief memories the sense of a fresh and far 
more extensive relation with the universe of Nature. One is intro- 
duced into a new world of fog, ice, winds, clouds, moon, stars, 
Moreover, in the air one realises as perhaps never before the power 
and majesty of Nature. I think, for instance, of crossing the snow- 
covered Alps in the light of a full moon ; of flights across England 
in the gentle haze of summer evenings; of grey and wintry days 
when, after being swallowed up in a thick belt of cumulus, we would 
suddenly come upon a blue sky and a brilliant sun; of the soft 
airiness of night-flights across the Canadian prairie ; of cool white 
dawns when, leaving Germany and all its night terrors behind us, 
we would see the first pale fitful streaks of light over the sleepy 
villages of East Anglia. 

But our relations with Nature were not primarily contemplative. 
They were active. The stars we used in our navigation: they became 
our friends. At other times we would feel the hostility of Nature, 
as when we had to land in gusty winds or penetrate thick fog or 
fly through electric storms. But I loved most of all the combination 
of knowledge and experience: in the lecture-room we learnt about 
fog or ice or mist and their particular dangers to aircraft ; or about 
the velocities and types of winds ; or about fixing our position by the 
stars. And then we ourselves would plunge into the heavens to 
put our knowledge into practice. It brought a strange and beautiful 
harmony, a “ oneness,” as between knowledge and action, as between 
the universe within and the universe without. After certain lectures 
and particularly in the briefing-room one would notice everywhere 
a sort of suppressed eagerness. “ Well,” we would be told, “ you 
will probably meet a great deal of cloud over the North Sea and the 
Dutch coast. But you should be pretty clear of it at operational 
height. The target area is quite free as far as we can tell. By early 
morning it may be misty here at base. If so, we shall probably 
have to divert you.” And then, in that friendly, jaunty and very 
light-hearted atmosphere characteristic of our relations at such 
moments, we would go off eager to adventure it also in the body 
and in the spirit. 

I have said nothing about operational flying: moments of tense 
exhilaration ; hours and hours of boredom, with subconscious appre- 
hension underlying them; and sometimes great fear. When, for 
instance, one sees the inevitable wall of searchlights ahead, one feels 
a sort of shivering frailty ; and even more so when, after roaming 
and surging about the sky, they fix at last upon one’s little aircraft. 
On operations one longs for the lovely permanent background of 
one’s home and one’s friends. When one wakes up on the morning 
of an operational night, one feels a sort of hopelessness. Shall one 
be alive this time tomorrow? War, to say the least, is a stupid 
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It is degrading to our human nature. And then one goes 
into the Mess . . . and somehow the feeling passes away. 

One returns to civilian life. For a month or two the liberty is 
sweet. Then it all comes back. My friends, believe me! it all comes 
back. One misses the community life ; one misses one’s particular 
pals and the light-hearted atmosphere ; one misses the talk of aircraft 
and all the sights, smells and sounds of the air; one misses the 
triumphs, the fears and the dangers. For all that, one realises, 
brought the best out of one. . One lived then, one had to live 
then, for something better than wages. Behind one’s every action 
there lay, unconsciously, a deep sentiment. 

It all comes back, it all comes back. And then one has to try to 
understand the emotional states through which one has passed— 
semi-consciously, for the most part. That is more painful than the 
war itself. . . . But it will come right in the end. 


STRUGGLE IN CHINA 


By ARTHUR SANDFORD 


\,URING recent weeks a number of articles on China have 

appeared in the British Press. But any satisfaction those con- 
cerned for the promotion of Anglo-Chinese understanding might 
have felt over this direction of attention to our Eastern Ally has 
been qualified by an undercurrent of disquiet. For through this 
whole series of articles—published in papers ranging from the 
National Review to the Daily Worker—there is an unpleasant 
malaise: hints that China is “not really democratic,” that the 
Chungking régime is more interested in watching the “Chinese 
Communists ” than in fighting the Japanese, that the Central Govern- 
ment troops are not as active as they- might be; or, alternatively, 
that China is on the verge of collapse. Far be it from me to sug- 
gest that of criticism of China there should be none; but having 
recently returned from “ Occupied China,” I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted a few observations on the actual situation in China as seen 
from the angle of a Chinese Government servant in territory under 
enemy occupation. 

My first complaint against the attitude of the people of this coun- 
try towards China is on the score of terminology—on the use of 
words which may mean something in Europe but are very misleading 
when applied to the Orient. In 1931 a war began in China; by 
1939 it had become a War of two Continents; and in 1941 it 
assumed its final form of a global conflict. I cannot go into the 
ultimate causes of this succession of events here. But it is necessary 
to remark that from 1941 onwards, all the labels that distinguish the 
contending ideologies of the West were forthwith fastened on to 
fundamentally dissimilar phenomena in the East. I served as a 
Chinese government servant in the front line through the Japanese 
campaigns from Manchuria in 1931 to Kiangsu in 1942. During 
ihese twelve years, I worked with Chinese on Chinese affairs, day 
in and day out, cheek-by-jowl. Like my friends, I was firmly under 
the conviction that China was at war because her national existence 
was at stake. I had to leave the Orient and journey thousands of 
miles to a Ministry in London to hear with stupefaction an “ expert ” 
on China—who knew no word of Chinese, written or spoken— 
solemnly assert, not only that China was “ fighting for Democracy,” 
but that steps must be taken to enlighten her people on a fact of 
which they appeared to be unaware. I forebore to remind him that 
Chinese political philosophy had always tended to an administrative 
absolutism in government tempered by an individualism carried to 
a degree that would be incomprehensible in democratic England. I 
thought that it would be impolite to suggest that the Chinese people 
actually practice in their daily life a democracy that he himself would 
indignantly stifle should it show any signs of flourishing in this 
country. 

As to the suggestion that there is “ war-weariness” in China, an 
absence of serious fighting and a prevalence of trade and traffic 
between occupied and unoccupied territory, it is necessary to point 
out first that war-weariness is not a symptom peculiar to China and 
second that there is no clear line of demarcation between occupied 
and occupied areas. I myself worked in an occupied city but most 
of my district was unoccupied. And on the second point I can assure 
critics here that even in the worst days, when to “ experts ” Japan’s 
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victory appeared to be only a question of time, there was never the 
slightest hint of any desire to compromise, nor the smallest doubt 
that the Japanese would be eventually defeated. It was an accepted 
belief then that their inability to achieve any. tangible result in 
China would eventually provoke the “ dwarf slaves” into some act 
of folly that would land them on the wrong side in a global conflict. 
The event has proved the justice of this reasoning. 

A word more on this question of the occupied area. In Europe it 
is possible to conceive of a clear demarcation between occupied and 
unoccupied territory ; in China no such distinction is possible. The 
Japanese have occupied many—by no means most—of the focal 
points of communication, the ports and the railways. But in a coun- 
try that is still basically agricultural, as China is still, this is by no 
means final. No populated centre can live without its countryside. 
My own administrative post was in an occupied city, but the greater 
part of my district—some of it lying on the shores of the Pacific—was 
unoccupied. The Japanese are in Ichang, some 900 miles from the 
mouth of the Yangtze—but one of my acquaintances is a magistrate 
who still functions five miles outside Shanghai and corresponds 
regularly with the Central Government authorities in Chungking, 
receives orders from them and ‘so far as possible carries them out. 
Multiply this instance by ten thousand, and one begins dimly to 
perceive the real pattern of the situation. With all due respect to 
the experts to talk of the “collapse of China” is nonsense. The 
War of Resistance in China, like the Government of China, is based 
on the rural unit, quite regardless of who controls the Government 
machinery for the moment in the capital. If, instead of 
talking glibly about political intrigues in Chungking, foreign news- 
paper correspondents would study the Chinese farmer, the villages, 
the markets and country towns, they might then be in a position to 
relieve the anxiety of the Briton-in-the-Street. The truth is that 
even if the Japanese were to take Chungking tomorrow, the capital 
would be moved to Tachienlu or to Sian and, after a brief period to 
permit of the readjustment of postal addresses, everything would go 
on as before. 

When I hear this talk of Chinese “ inactivity” I think about one 
of the evenings I spent in a mountainous part of my district. A 
column of Chinese troops had arrived in the area from Kiangsi (on 
foot) some 400 miles away. They were mostly young peasants, in 
threadbare uniforms and armed with uncertain rifles. They had 
stopped to rest and had been surprised by the Japanese. I walked 
up a valley, some 1} miles. I do not think that there was one of 
the smooth stone slabs that paved that winding road that was not 
stained with blood. In the river bed below I counted about a 
hundred bodies. Later, I searched the newspapers, Chinese and 
Japanese, for some mention of this clash ; it was simply too common 
and too ordinary to be noticed. This extraordinary situation is the 
secret of China’s survival. Talk of “collapse” as I may, is nonsense. It 
is not the Government that has supported resistance, but the reverse. 
To the Chinese farmer, country shop-keeper or carter, it is immaterial 
who controls the Government or what form the Government assumes. 
He insists on the existence of Government to legalise his own acts, 
that is all. It is unnecessary to say much about the problem of a 
military offensive on a grand scale. Obviously until the Chinese 
have the necessary equipment, it does not matter whether they have 
300,000 or 3,000,000 men “in the line”; they can do nothing to 
dislodge the enemy from the points he wishes to hold. The question 
of inflation is undoubtedly grave. But how can it be seriously pre- 
tended that the Chungking regime is responsible for this? Dis- 
tances, difficulty of communications, the existence of Japanese spon- 
sored currencies in occupied places maintained at obligatory levels of 
exchange and the unwillingness of the Chinese peasant—whose 
obedience to the Government is in many districts at present purely a 
matter for his personal decision—to consent to any sort of control 
over his “ buy-and-sell” transactions make price-control a physical 
impossibility. The currency reform of 1935, recommended by the 
Leith Ross Commission, and enforced by the then Nanking Govern- 
ment, made the War possible for China in 1937. But it was not 
designed to survive the burden it has since had to bear. Inflation 
is now an economic and a political problem, and personally I fail to 
see how it can be successfully dealt with until the blockade of China 
has been raised and the restoration of her foreign trade effected. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By 
HAVE been spending the week of the Whitsun recess lecturing 
I to naval units at a northern base. It has been an arduous 
but fascinating experience. Arduous, since one is expected to 


lecture no less than three times a day, and the ensuing questions 
and discussions are both insistent and prolonged. Arduous also 
because in the short intervals between the lectures one is hurried 
from ship to ship, from post to post, from jetty to jetty. After 
seven days of this kindly discipline one discovers that the human 
larynx is a friable organ, emitting at the end, not the deep modula- 
uions of a passionate conviction, but little croaks and bleatings 
which neither stimulate nor please. One discovers also that the 
human vertebrae, especially ii the elderly, are not designed either 
for the ascent or descent of ladders, whether they be constructed 
of wood, of steel, of iron or of rope. Upon those of us, moreover, 
who are by nature clumsy, and who in normal life are inclined to 
fall quite unexpectedly over dogs or footstools, or other hidden 
objects which litter the carpets of our friends, these marine experi- 
ences impose a special vigilance which is in itself exacting. A large 
naval base, one observes, contains an inconceivable number of 
things which one can fall into or off ; and as one creeps upwards 
or downwards with a suitcase in one hand and a typewriter in 
the other, one is conscious that around one stretches to a truly 
embarrassing extent the infinite laughter of the sea. All this would 
indeed leave on the mind memories of much effort and humiliation 
were it not that naval officers and naval ratings are there, with their 
justly famed politeness, unfailingly to protect, to rescue and to 
restore. . 
* * * * 

The beauty of such occasions is in itself a restorative. It is a 
delight once again to hear the scream and wrangle of the sea-gulls 
through an open port-nole; it is a delight once again to see the 
sun set in a western storm cloud, or to wake to the familiar sound 
of decks being swabbed. The sense of constant movement which is 
instinct in any large naval harbour, the bustle of small launches and 
speed-boats flashing with brass and white ensigns, the lights which 
flicker continuous signals which may be unimportant signals, but 
which may, on the other hand, be very important signals indeed— 
all these serve to arouse and maintain in one a feeling of excited 
expectancy. The variation in the several ships that one visits, or 
by which one is conveyed, is in itself a corstant source of wonder ; 
sometimes they are very fast, and the spray rises in a fountain before 
them, and sometimes they are very slow, and bump against the pier- 
head with a muffled lazy jerk ; some of the ships in which one is 
entertained are very large or very new, others are tiny, or so old 
that they recall the days of Nelson. From time to time one is 
returned to one’s own element and a Wren lorry driver with deft 
certainty will drive one from one depot to the other discoursing 
brightly on the way. And on one occasion, when visiting a distant. 
station, I was borne in the air by the Fleet Air Am, circling over 
the bays and harbours which were packed and seething with the 
countless activities of naval affairs. Away to the west we soared 
into the sunshine above a sea of Mediterranean blue. Over the 
wrinkled waters below me the cloud-shadows floated like islands 
and the islands like the shadows of a cloud. 


* * * 7 


The efforts being made by those responsible for education in the 
three fighting services are indeed commendable. It is fully realised 
in high quarters that men in the Royal Navy or in the associated 
services are apt to relapse into a purely mechanical conception of 
their functions, and that even the most active brain in such circum- 
stances is liable to ossify and stagnate. The Schoolmaster and 
Instruction Branch of the Royal Navy has therefore been planned 
upon an ambitious scale. Apart from the varied organisations which 
supervise the education and intellectual recreations of the men in 
home stations, or on shore, every ship today from a flotilla leader 
upwards carries an education officer. The normal function of 
such officers is to instruct the men in the more technical side of 
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their own duties, but this narrow conception of their work has beep 
enlarged to include all manner of education and all conceivable 
stimulus to group discussion or individual thinking. In all by 
the smallest depots or stations reading rooms are provided jn 
which the’ men can find books and newspapers, and the walls of 
which are papered with excellent maps of the several war zones, and 
with constantly renewed diagrams and photographs provided by the 
Ministry of Information. The outside lectures are frequent, and, 
as I know, extremely strenuous. The education officer sees to it 
whenever possible that any lecture is followed up by a discussion 
group held among the men themselves. At the larger bases the 
Command Education Officer arranges elaborate Adult Education 
Centres which the men are invited voluntarily to attend. Corte. 
spondence courses are also organised. And the subjects in which 
instruction is given include such diverse themes as the French and 
Russian languages, plumbing, boot and shoe repairing, radio mainten- 
ance, art and sketching, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
craft work. And above all the men are encouraged by every possible 
means to do things and to think things for themselves. 
* * 7. * 

Those who have had long experience of this difficult and tactful 
work assure me that the men do not seem to feel that they are being 
exposed to discipline in another form, or that the authorities are 
seeking by these educational methods to impose some theory upon 
their pliant minds. It is not resentment with which the education 
officer has to cope, but a really disturbing apathy. Nor is it 
ignorance which they find to be the most difficult problem, but 
obstinate certitude regarding incorrect facts. Yet through it all 
it is clear to them that the younger men are really anxious to 
reach some definite objective, still obscure to themselves, but 
centring vaguely around the expression “ security ” ; security in the 
first place of employment in the future, but beyond that to acquire 
that self-assurance which they imagine comes only to the man of 
knowledge. There exists, of course, a slight element of suspicion 
(especially of visiting politicians), and in any discussion group there 
is apt to be an extremist whose main desire is not to learn himself 
but to persuade his colleagues and comrades not to be taken 
in by capitalist propaganda. Such people, however, form but a 
small proportion of the average audience, and the majority are 
anxious only to listen and to learn. 

aa * * * 


> 


Such has certainly been my own experience during the last seven 
days. In delivering more than twenty lectures to every type 
of sailor and technician, I did not either encounter or sense a 
single hostile person among the audience. The attendance, I am 
glad to say, was wholly voluntary, and the numbers of my audiences 
varied from some twenty or so in a small ship to as many as nine 
hundred. The attention which they gave me was not, I think, 
wholly due to politeness ; any lecturer of experience knows very well 
when the audience is understanding and considering his remarks. 
I had expected that in the presence of senior officers the lower 
deck might show some hesitation to ask questions. The contrary 
was my experience ; it was the naval -ratings themselves who were 
most anxious to frame questions and supplementaries. Nor did 
the questions they asked me have about them that tinny taste which 
comes from party or newspaper suggestion. How were we going 
to educate the younger German generation? Would serious econo- 
mic rivalry develop after the war between the United States, Russia 
and ourselves? To what extent had Wall Street or the City 
assisted Hitler to rearm? Would there be a General Election 
between the Armistice and the Peace Conference, and how would 
the British Delegation be composed? In what way could the 
ordinary citizen affect the conduct of Foreign Policy? When once 
the German armies were defeated what elements of stability would 
exist in Germany with whom we could negotiate a peace? Such 
were some of the many questions asked me. I was astonished 
at their clarity and good sense. 
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THE THEATRE 


«A Trip to Scarborough.”’ At the Arts Theatre.——‘t The Shoe- 

maker’s Holiday.’’ At the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
A Trip to Scarborough shows little more than the vivacity of The 
Rivals and The School for Scandal (the latter of which was first pro- 
duced in 1777, the same year as A Trip to Scarborough) for it lacks 
both the wit and invention of the more famous plays. This may be 
due to the fact that it was an adaptation by Sheridan of Vanbrugh’s 
The Relapse. The whole of the first act and much of the second 
make a very slow-going preparation for the excitement in Act III, 
when Tom Fashion successfully impersonates his elder brother, 
Lord Foppimgton, at the house of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy and marries 
his daughter, charmingly named Hoyden. In toning down the more 
forthright and, if you like, cruder humour of the Restoration, 
dramatist Sheridan was left with very little dramatic substance. As 
Hoyden, Miss Betty Jardine did her best to give us a glimpse of the 
robuster character of the earlier play and there was no lack of gusto 
in Frith Banbury’s Lord Foppington and David Bird’s Sir Tunbelly ; 
but most of the others, including the hero, Tom Fashion, were weak 
and lacked the finesse and virtuosity needed to make the first two 
acts enjoyable. Also the pace was extremely slow and the play dragged 
between the scenes. 

This last fault could not be charged to the C.E.M.A. presentation 
of Dekker’s comedy at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. The lesson 
that the Elizabethan dramas must be played swiftly, with never more 
than a single interval, has been thoroughly learned, and this fact is 
a belated tribute to that great pioneer, the late William Poel, to 
whose exciting examples we owe the revelation that, until quite 
recent times, Shakespeare had been killed by scene-shifting. Dekker’s 
comedy gets a lively performance in which I must single out for 
praise Jan Stewer’s Lord Mayor, Caven Watson’s Master Shoemaker 
and Iris Vandeleur’s Dame Margery. As the Shoemaker’s journey- 
men Andrew Leigh and John Raffan are well contrasted and the 
production has the great merit of giving a convincing picture of 
London life in Elizabethan days. An adequate production of a 
contemporary comedy of Elizabethan life such as this can enlighten 
and enliven for students the writings of all the historians of that time. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“ Lady in the Dark.’’ At the Plaza. ** None Shall Escape.’’ At 
the Leicester Square‘ The Purple Heart.’’ Generally released. 
‘* Princess O’Rourke.’’ At Warner and the Regal. 


I will admit that I went bristling with prejudice to see Lady in 
the Dark. Here was a film which proposed to reveal the processes 
of psycho-analysis in terms of Technicolored song and dance, which 
boasted of employing 185,000 dollars’ worth of costumes in the 
investigation of female neuroses, which teamed “the only woman 
clown in America” with three leading men, and Ginger Rogers 
appearing in full rainbow range for the first time. Advance 
» publicity had hailed Lady in the Dark as “the most lavish and 
expensive production Hollywood has ever made” and the promise 
appeared to indicate no obviously congenial setting for Freud. 

The fact remains that the film is highly entertaining and contrives 
miraculously to be so without turning the supposed symptoms of 
mental disorder into a vulgar, tasteless display. Indeed the only 
serious fault I have to find is that the film strives to hammer yet 
another nail into the lath and plaster coffin of the American career- 
woman. Even Miss Ginger Rogers is numbered amongst those 
‘whose right place is in the home. The pageantry has of course 
scant scientific foundation, but the film does attempt to select a 
few simple childhood repressions and reveal them as the cause of 
adult disturbance. It is psycho-analysis for tiny tots, but honest 
enough so far as it goes. The reason why the film is not arrant 
nonsense from beginning to end (and it still astonishes me that 
it should not be so) is that the improbable mixture of portentously 
grave and wildly gay has been concocted with sensitivity and wit 
whilst the acting of the principals, notably Miss Rogers and Mr. Ray 
Milland, gives the plot a wide and convincing emotional range. 
Too often it is perhaps Miss Rogers’ own, colourful personality 
which is presented rather than the scripted impersonation of a 
fashion-magazine editress suffering from repressed glamour, but 
Miss: Rogers has a screen presence sultry and glittering by turns 
which can electrify us with moments of real insight into human 
behaviour. Mr. Milland as the teasing advertising manager who 
eventually captures the hand and job of his editress finds an oppor- 
tunity to develop his warm talent for burlesque. Some of the 
illogicalities of the dream sequences—a three-ring circus being 
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simultaneously a court-room without any clear transition from one 
to the other—have a true nightmare quality though the upshot is 
generally a joke rather than a scream of horror. Lady in the Dark 
can be summed up as a more than usually well polished and witty 
musical comedy with surprisingly successful interjections of drama. 
Perhaps as a result our psychiatrists will enjoy a minor trade 
boom. Unfortunately they will rarely be able to recommend un- 
reservedly to their clients the remedies enjdyed by Miss Rogers. 

The court-room is at the moment a fashionable framework for 
war-time melodrama. None Shall Escape seeks to give us a fore- 
taste of the proceedings awaiting captured Nazi criminals whilst 
The Purple Heart purports to be a re-enactment of the Japanese 
trial of American airmen captured after the bombing of Tokyo. 
Both films provide harrowing entertainment (recent Hollywood 
experience appears to show that the phrase contains no internal 
contradiction) but in neither case does the legal background add 
much significance to the “ flashbacks” which represent the events 
discussed by the courts. The Purple Heart largely consists of an 
unrestrained account of the tortures to which it is imagined the 
American airmen may have been subjected. The obvious purpose 
is to increase hatred of the Japanese, but the propaganda is presented 
with such zest that the effect is often ludicrous and comic. In its 
anti-Japanese productions Hollywood is following much the same 
pattern as the “ Hang the Kaiser” films of 1914-18. There is little 
evidence that these had much value in their day and one suspects 
the same may be true of the portraits of the chattering little yellow 
sub-men with which we are nowadays so often entertained. None 
Shall Escape is better done. The story is of a German teacher in 
a Polish village school who disgraces himself before the war and is 
thrown out, only to return for his revenge as Commander of the 
occupying Nazi forces. He is much too nasty a piece of work to 
enable his subsequent trial to give useful guidance on the problems 
of war guilt. The film might as well have been about Sweeney Todd 
and accepts the simplifying proposition that the German people 
consist of two sharply defined types—the good ones who are 
oppressed and helpless, and the bad ones who are capable of every 
bestial crime. It is to be hoped that audiences accept such films 
as this and The Purple Heart as exciting “ escapist” entertainment 
rather than as a medium for thought about the war. 

Princess O’Rourke makes disappointing use of a talented cast. 
Olivia de Havilland is an exiled European princess who against 
the wishes of her tradition-ridden uncle (Charles Coburn) marries 
an American transport pilot (Robert Cummings) and does it secretly 
on tip-toe in the White House with the connivance of the President 
himself. What might have been a sparkling piece of satire makes 
the mistake of getting tangled up with a solemn examination of the 
anti-royalist instincts of American democracy, but the early sequences 
contain good enough though over-repetitious fun. 

: EpGaR ANSTEY. 


FLYING MEN 


MEN sailed of old like dolphins thro’ the waves, 
Or galloped Centaur-like about the land, 

Shot arrows high, to fall upon their graves ; 
Eagles they saw yet could but stare and stand: 


They climbed the tree-tops, boundless the vacant blue 
Opened above, whose dregs"a few birds stirred 

As crabs with labouring strokes sea-bottom glue ; 
Dropped dull flint-axes when a sky-stretched sword 


Dwarfed in its glittering sweeps their puny strife 
Lighting amazéd faces ; then, laid in earth 

With clay-filled eyes turned to a spirit life, 

Sunk chin-to-knee mummied for second birth. 
Out-topping Andes, or sea-flower-strewn Azores, 
Hailing the birdless moon, beyond all wind, 
Earth’s anchored air bottled among their stores, 
Today they leave their planet’s ambient rind 
Whitherward bound? Ah, who shall dare declare! 
Other winged swarms there are who strive like these 
From denser hives delirious in thinnest nectar, 
Venuses broods of non-terrestrial bees 


Born to life’s honey, in mazy ecstasy 
Girdling the galaxy with glittering fire 
Seeking that love—of Paradise fantasy— 
Which, moving all, is that to which all aspire. 
W. J. Turner. 
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LETTERS TO 


“WASTE PAPER ” 


Sir,—Having been exposed in his attempt to dismiss as “ less-considered 
statements ” many views which could be matched by those upon which 
he relied to secure his own election to Parliament, Captain Quintin Hogg’s 
objection to the book Your M.P. and his unreadiness to debate these 
issues in public take a new form. He draws a picture of himself as a 
man detesting personalities and abuse, sternly abjuring one sentence 
which would embitter controversy, and resolved by no word or whisper 
of his to disturb the atmosphere of goodwill with “ bad-tempered 
quarrelling.” The self-portrait would not be recognised by his colleagues 
in the House of Commons, where a few weeks ago Captain Hogg was 
using a debate on civil aviation to make a violent diatribe against the 
Labour Party. I do not protest against the violence ; politics are the 
healthier for it. I protest against the cant. 

A further illustration is provided by his answer to your correspondent, 
Mr. F. W. Bevan. The vote in May, 1940, he says, was not, as Your 
M.P. claims, a debate on the issue of Mr. Chamberlain’s removal. It 
was a debate on the conduct of the Norway operations. Yet will anyone 
who heard on that day Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to “his friends,” Mr. 
Lloyd George's denunciation, the Labour Party’s definition of the vote 
as a vote of censure, and the cries of “ Resign” after the division figures 
were announced, deny that the fate of the Government was the real 
issue on which M.P.s voted? It seems that the moral indignation of 
Captain Hogg’s review has now shrivelled to a schoolboy’s quibble. 

I can hardly ask your space to answer Mr. Herbert Malone in detail. 
His main question is: What would I, as Prime Minister, have done 
at Munich with Mr. Chamberlain’s “then knowledge of our impotence 
to wage war successfully.” My first answer is that I believe it would 
have been better to fight then, despite our deficiencies ; we would have 
fought while the Czech Army and the Spanish Republic were still in 
being and before the Russian alliance had been jeopardised. But this 
reply is necessarily hypothetical. My second answer is that if, having 
been in power for years before and having boasted of the terrifying power 
of our arms and having given a pledge as long ago as 1934 to maintain 
an Air Force no smaller than Germany’s, I had gone to Munich as 
Premier in 1938 to assist in the betrayal of a friend owing to the 
impotence of our arms, I would have been justly regarded as incompetent 
to run the affairs of the country. 

This was my view of Mr. Chamberlain in 1938. But the Captain Hoggs 
of that day were too glib for us. He chose that moment to rush in and 
proclaim the wisdom and credit of a disastrous and shameful policy. 
Naturally he is angry when we remind him of the fact now.—Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL Foot. 

9 Tufton Court, Tufton Street, S.W. r. 


Sir,—Mr. Arnold Lunn, calling for a livelier Right propaganda to 
counter allegedly unfair attacks from the Left, gratuitously produces three 
“quotations” from the sayings of Colonel Blimp, all wrongly dated 
and mangled to suit his argument. That seems a pretty fair start. I 
note with interest that he favours the idea of the Conservative Party 
hiring a cartoonist to deal with, among others, me. I am thinking of 
applying for the job myself. Meanwhile, I offer some free advice, for 
it seems to be needed. I suggest, in all] friendliness, that Conservatives 
who wish to save themselves from public contempt should not embrace 
Blimp as the outraged Spirit of Conservatism, excusing him, defending 
him, proving how right he was, &c. Believe me, as one who has the 
complete file of Blimpiana before him, it can’t be done. The better 
line for Conservatives would be to denounce him and pretend he belongs 
to the Labour Party. I have been astonished at the readiness with 
which so many members of the Conservative Party apparently have seen 
some affinity between Blimp and themselves, and therefore have felt 
impelled to defend his idiocies as they would defend their own. Not 
merely that, but as part of the defensive process they have had to 
interpret me as a blasphemer against authority, law and order, military 
virtue, parliamentary government and England-home-and-beauty. The 
truth is, of course, that I created and have nourished Blimp as a comic 
figure with no specific party label—an ass that is always wrong (either 
totally wrong or “right” at the wrong time and place). When I say 
Blimp is an ass, that must be taken as the final word of the highest 
authority on the subject. But if Mr. Arnold Lunn and his friends 
maintain that he is they or they are he, that is their own judgement, 
not necessarily mine.—Yours faithfully, Davip Low. 
Evening Standard Office. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Mr. Malone asks, “What proportion of Socialist M.P.s 
compared with the despised Tories have ever, in a combatant unit 
risked or given their lives for their country?” Perhaps this js 
a rather unfair question, when the ages of Socialist and Conservative 
M.P.s are compared. Mr. J. F. S. Ross, in his book Parliamentary 
Representation (recently reviewed in your columns by Capt. Quintin 
Hogg), gives the following figures which refer to virtually al] MPs 
from 1918 to 1936. 
The number of M.P.s who, on first election, were between the ages 

twenty-one and thirty was: Conservatives, 148; Liberals, 39; 
Socialists, 13. Between the ages of thirty-one and forty the numbers 
were 262, I11§ and 91, with eight Independents. Thus M-P.s of 
military age on election were four times as numerous among the 
Conservatives as among the Socialists. Further, if the younger age 
group alone is taken (and the Schedule of Reserved Occupations becomes 
increasingly operative over the age of thirty), there are more than eleven 
times as many Conservatives as Socialists. The reasons for this are 
obviously connected with the expenses involved in becoming and 
remaining an M.P., and with the methods adopted by the different parties 
in selecting candidates. 

The need for informed and effective propaganda on behalf of all 
Parties seems overwhelming when Mr. Malone’s phrase “the un- 
political electors” is placed beside Mr. Arnold Lunn’s references to 
ineffective Conservative propaganda and the Left stealing all the thunder. 
The time has certainly come, three-quarters of a century after Lowe 
and Forster, to educate politically our political masters, and no amount 
of innuendo on one side or blustering references to poison pens on the 
other can be a substitute for information which is at once accurate and 
popular in its appeal. 

The electors are bound to remain unpolitical until they are made 
fully aware of political facts. And, while Hansard provides the facts, 
it is too expensive, too dull, and too much of a time-waster for the 
average elector. We have seen the successful experiment of simplified 
and cheap editions of some Government publications. Why not a 
popular Weekly Hansard for about 3d.?—Yours, &c., 

LESLIE STEPHENS. 


of 


East Grove, Dry Hill Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Sir,—The future position of voluntary hospitals is raised by Mr. Paine 
in your last issue. He thinks it is a bad thing that we should, as 
he puts it, be all “roped in” to a service of free medical, surgical 
and nursing treatment paid for by rates and taxes. I happen to 
disagree with him, but do agree that you could not provide space 
for a discussion of this question. His main contention is that the 
new scheme will put an end to hospital contributory schemes, which 
he regards (as I do) as splendid examples of providence and self- 
help. He does not mention that the White Paper assures the voluntary 
hospitals of a sum in place thereof exceeding the total they now get 
from their voluntary schemes. These schemes have alone saved the 
voluntary hospitals from bankruptcy, and have proved to the con- 
tributors how essential hospitals are and have made the whole com- 
munity hospital-conscious. Voluntary hospital service has to evolve 


into a public service as so many other things have done, e.g., education. 


The hospital and nursing home were the luxury of the well-to-do in 
the first place. Philanthropists then brought these luxuries year by 
year and more and more to those previously shut out from them. There 
follows the stage when the public is convinced that these services are 
not luxuries but necessaries for all, should be paid for by all and 
controlled by all. Surely such quite ordinary evolution is ground for 
satisfaction with the awakened intelligence of the community? 

Does Mr. Paine think the voluntary hospitals should be preserved 
simply to encourage providence and self-help? They are splendid 
things, but surely the ever-growing conversion of luxuries into neces- 
saries (as taught by the more educated to the less educated), books, 
libraries, hobbies, travel and additions to illness and old-age benefits 
will afford more than full scope for the practice of these virtues. 
Hospitals are as necessary as education or a regular supply of water. 
Yet, while we pay for the latter proportionately to our means, the 
former are supported without or with very little regard to these. I 
took some trouble a few years ago to compare the voluntary hospital 
subscriptions with the rateable values of the houses of subscribers in 
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this district. Ignoring the considerable number of those who did not 
subscribe at all, I found that subscriptions were higher which came 
from houses rated under {£100 than those rated over £100. The 
intelligent poorer, and for the most part working middle classes, were 
often making two or three times the sacrifice of the (no doubt) less 
intelligent money-making and money-saving classes. Why then con- 
tinue, unnecessarily, a system under which some escape all or a part 
of their liability for a national need and others pay more than their 
share ? 

The hospital report before me shows that it has twenty-one different 
methods of procuring the means of existence. Some are ludicrous, 
some stupid in the waste of effort they mean, some actually socially 
jnjurious, and in total must involve many hundreds of hours of 
accountancy. 

I have always been, as other well-disposed persons, a subscriber to 
voluntary hospitals and district nursing associations. As chairman of 
one of the latter, I have with others produced a contributory scheme 
of some 8,000 members where there are few factories and where nine- 
tenths of the contributors must each be canvassed first to become 
members and ever afterwards each month or quarter for a few pence 
or a shilling or two. And all this must be done by voluntary helpers 
(pre-war) and by paid canvassers (post-war). Imagine the time and 
trouble of accountancy involved. Surely if this totally unnecessary 
work is abolished a vast store of energy will be released for other 
enterprises now languishing for need of it. By all means let the 
voluntary hospitals continue to exist with the word “voluntary” 
removed. Let there be diversity of management. This may be good 
if properly controlled. The few teaching hospitals can be treated as 
a case apart. But time marches on, and the voluntary hospitals and 
district nursing associations must march with it.—Yours obediently, 

ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

Redlands, Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 


DOCTORS’ FINANCE 


Sir,—I am pleased that Mr. Marshall drew attention to the poor re- 
muneration of scientists as compared with that of medical men. His 
figures apply to other branches of science besides those he mentioned. 
In the recent debates on scientific research in the House of Commons 
attention was drawn to the unattractive salaries offered to scientists in 
the public services and in the Universities. I have heard many com- 
plaints from scientists, but I have not seen any attempt to explain why 
this inequality is perpetuated, and I would like to refer to points which 
I have often raised in conversation with my scientific friends. 

If a boy has a desire to take up science as a profession, his parents 
naturally make enquiries as to his financial prospects. A parent with 
an income of £1,000 a year or more wishes his son to do equally well, 
and he finds that the only profession employing science in which this 
can be reasonably certain is medicine. Unless the boy has very strong 
leanings towards some other branch of science, he becomes a doctor. 
The boys who take up other branches of science are more often the 
sons of parents earning incomes below {£600 per annum, and they think 
their sons are doing well if they can enter a profession with an average 
income of £600. In later life these scientists find that, while they have 
entered into a learned profession which should enable them to take their 
place in society alongside medical men, lawyers, accountants and successful 
business men, they are gravely handicapped by their limited earnings. 
They cannot pay their way on equal terms with many of their friends. 
They cannot marry at an early age and have a family with any certainty 
of being able to give them a good education unless each is capable of 
entering a competitive world at an early age and securing a scholarship. 

As Sir Arthur Hurst states, the medical profession earn every penny 
they get by their long hours of unstinted public service; but I would 
point out that when a boy chooses medicine he knows that this is the 
life he will have to lead. I am convinced that the financial reward and 
the correspondingly higher social status is a compen$ation that they would 
not forego in exchange for shorter hours of work. Many scientists do 
not even get the shorter hours. In order to add to their meagre incomes 
they have to take on additional work such as teaching in the evening 
and so on. 

It is important for the progress of this country for the medical pro- 
fession to demand a standard of remuneration at least as good as they 
have at present, and other branches of science must aim at the standard 
set by the doctors. It is only in this way that the scientists will over- 
come the “inferiority complex” which seems to prevent them from 
playing their part in public life, and until they do take a very active 
part in shaping the policies of our Government, our people will not derive 
the full benefit from our progress in modern science. Our standard of 
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living, our social security and the possibilities of future peace depend 
on the work of our scientists in more ways than many of our non- 
scientific friends care to admit, and they should be more willing to 
accept payment by results. If they did so, they would soon catch up 
with the medical men.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN SHELDON. 
Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Str,—The questions put by Sir Arthur Hurst and “ Physician” can be 


answered. These workers at a University are not members of the 
teaching profession. Part of the year they only teach up to ten hours 
per week to keep the undergraduate informed of the latest work. 


Holidays total six to eight weeks per year, they work through most of 
the long vacations and do not go down with the students. 

How long does a doctor work 100 hours per week without his health 
suffering? I have served in a breakdown party of a S./L. Unit, repairing 
or replacing faulty equipment at once, day or night, 12 hours a day, 
meals and sleep when convenient, all weathers and a mileage of 100 per 
day, leave seven days in three months and 24 hours in ten days. After 
six months the strongest man was weakened. I do agree a doctor works 
more than 48 hours, but can he continually exceed 70 with holidays? 

Organisms may not fit in with a 48-hour week. A metabolism needs 
4 hourly samples—the worker sleeps near with an alarm clock. Plants 
have a certain growing period, and 48 hours is often not enough for 
the necessary work. I know a team who have worked this programme 
for four years, November to early March, 48 hours on analysis, one to 
two weeks’ holiday, Saturday and Sunday free; the remaining months 
are a seven-day week from 9 a.m. to one hour before dusk, holiday of 
one week if convenient, Easter and Whit Sunday, Saturday and Sunday 
free, and from May to July, Sunday free. 

The work is at centres 80 to 150 miles apart, and every four to five 
days the equipment is moved by van or tractor. All tillages and thresh- 
ing are done by the team as well as lay-out recording, &c. Cattle are 
on the panel, and all will be in due course. Will they expect a 48-hour 
week and free week-ends for the veterinary surgeons? ; 

A shallow Scotch loch was dammed, after the addition of fertiliser 
numbers of plankton were taken and young flat fish measured for growth 
when they had been living there one year (the rate was three to six 
times normal). This work was done by the Marine Laboratory, Millport, 
and the Zoology Department at Edinburgh during holidays and week-ends. 

Space stops a reply to every point, but I hope my case is clearer. These 
workers do not grumble, the work is fascinating, but wider recognition 
is hard to come by. The R.A.M.C. are encouraging, an entomologist, 
trained as in my first letter, on direction to the Army at the age of 27 
for malarial control, was at once given major’s rank.—Yours faithfully, 

100 Nithdale Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18. J. MARSHALL. 


SERVICE WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


Sir,—I do not think it is generally realised that the widow of an ex- 
service man who had been a voluntary contributor under the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Contributory Pensions Act, 1937, and who had affixed 
to his card a Is. 3d. stamp weekly, perhaps for several years, is no 
better off than the widow of one who had not so contributed. Had 
her husband been a civilian, she would have been entitled to a 
pension of tos. per week for herself and some shillings for every child 
in respect of her husband’s contributions, but because he died on 
active service and she draws a service pension she does not in any 
way benefit from her husband’s thrift. 

It is true that the conditions as regards the pension are quite 
clearly stated in the regulations of the Act, but, even so, the man paid 
his weekly contributions expecting to get a pension for himself at 65, 
or should he die prematurely, for his wife and children, and in peace 
conditions the “services” exceptions would apply to a very smail 
proportion of voluntary contributors. Surely, Sir, the widow of a 
thrifty man should be a little better off because of his foresight.—I am, 
yours truly, N. I. Spriccs, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

156 London Road, Leicester. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE SCHEME 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his “ Marginal Comment” of June 2nd, 
refers to “the Balliol College Scheme by which officers from the United 
States and Dominion Forces mix with their British counterparts in short 
Oxford courses.” There are two slight inaccuracies in this sentence 
which are worth correction. First, the courses are not organised by 
Balliol College, but by a university committee, on which the West- 
minster Fund and the British Council are also represented. Secondly, 
the courses are not restricted to officers. Of the 2,400 members of 
the forces who have been here, 1,153 have been other ranks, representing 
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twelve of the Allied nations. I think it is fair to say that this mixture, 
ranging in some weeks from major-generals to naval ratings, privates 
and aircraftsmen, has been one of the most successful features of the 
scheme.—Yours faithfully, GILES ALINGTON, 

Secretary, Oxford University Leave Courses. 


INDIA SINCE CRIPPS 


Sm,—I try to observe the rule that an author should not defend him- 
self against his reviewers, but Mr. H. G. Rawlinson says some things 
about my book, India Since Cripps, which I find so utterly bewilder- 
ing that I hope you will allow me some space for reply on certain 
points. Mr. Rawlinson writes: “ Mr. Alexander thinks that by refusing 
to entrust Congress with the conduct of the war, ewe created a sense 
of bitterness and frustration.” Mr. Rawlinson evidently knows my 
mind better than I know it myself. I have never entertained such a 
curious notion, nor is there, I believe, any passage in the book remotely 
He also writes: “Nor does he seem to be aware of 


suggesting it. 
that India’s factor of safety is 


Prof. A. V. Hill’s solemn warning 
very low.” Naturally, I could not know anything about Prof. Hill’s 


warning, as I was writing before he uttered it, nor did I need to 
know it. Having lived in Bengal for most of 1942 and 1943, I was 
up against the fact every day, and I would claim that one main purpose 
of my book is to bring it home to people in this country, and to 
to achieve 


insist that we can and must therefore make fresh efforts 
Indian unity. 
But Mr. Rawlinson has made one valid criticism. He points out 


that I forgot about Mr. Gandhi's draft resolution sent to the Congress 
Working Committee in April, 1942, and published in August after 
some Congress documents had been seized by the Government. I 
did indeed, and it was a grave omission which I greatly deplore. Mr. 
Rawlinson says the resolution was “to the effect that if India were 
free, her first step would be to make peace with Japan.” With all 
respect to Mr. Rawlinson, that is not what Mr. Gandhi proposed. 
Mr. Gandhi’s words were: “If India were freed her first step would 
probably be to negotiate with Japan.” Mr. Rawlinson will recognise 
that to offer to negotiate is a very different thing from “ making peace,” 
which can only follow if the negotiations are succesful. Is there any 
evidence of what Mr. Gandhi meant by “negotiation”? When the 
draft resolution was published in August, 1942, Mr. Gandhi, then still 
a free man, was interviewed about it, and said: “If India became 
an independent nation tomorrow, I would certainly advise and plead 
with the provisional government to send me—old as I am—to Japan. 
I would plead with her in the first instance to free China from the 
menace that Japan had become, and tell her that if she did not do 
this elementary justice she would have to count on the stubborn 
resistance of millions who at long last had found themselves free.” 
This, it is true, was not clearly indicated in the April resolution, but 
it accords with its general tenor, as it contained clear warnings that 
if the Japanese tried to invade India they would be met with “ complete 
non-co-operation,” and the precise methods of that non-co-operation 
were elaborated 

Personally, I deplore the line Mr. Gandhi took both on the Cripps’ 
proposals and subsequently, and I argued the matter with him both 
face to face and by letter in June and July, 1942. But however mis- 
guided some of us may think his actions have been, it-is surely desirable 
that we should not misrepresent him. On page 561 of India and the 
West, published in 1941, occur the words: “ Political antagonisms have 
prevented England from forming a detached estimate of Mr. Gandhi's 
achievement.” The writer is Mr. H. G Rawlinson.—Yours, &c., 

Horace ALEXANDER. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


S1r,—Soon after reading Mr. Harold Nicolson’s comments on this subject, 
I heard the following story, which I believe to be true, although I doubt 
whether the experience is unique. A lady who lives alone was prevailed 
upon, after strenuous objection, to provide billets for two American 
soldiers. Shortly afterwards, to her great horror, two negroes arrived 
at the house. What she suffered during the night from unmentionable 
fears I will not presume to say; but she must have fallen asleep, for 
she was awakened in the early morning by the strains of negro spirituals 
and a great commotion going on below. When she summed up courage 
to go downstairs, she found that her unwanted guests had done all the 
housework. The tiled floor of the hall had been scrubbed, and even 
soiled linen had been washed. All that remained was the cooking of 
breakfast—would madam please give orders?—-Yours faithfully, 
Rev. W. E. J. Linprievp. 
St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Rainbow Hill, Worcester. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tuts week I went a favourite walk down the vaHey of the Lea (a chief 
source of London’s water-supply) and felt very angry with whoever 
was responsible for the changes—Lea Commissioners, Army, manufac- 
turers and/or the rest. First, the river in that upper reach just now 
abounded in fish+fine fish or trout and coarse fish of many sorts— 
and in crayfish. Today the stream in that part is quite lifeless. In 
some places an oily substance covers the bed. It is an outrage that 
such pollution should be practised and that it should be allowed without 
protest and more from authority. The colour of the water has changed 
to a darker hue, though it varies from day to day. Some few streams 
retain their ancient quality. Trout in the Ver grow to 4 lbs. and the 
Mimram is still populous ; but many others are in the state of the Gade 
and Lea, and nothing whatever is done te restore their purity. The 
pleasure of the river-side walk was further spoilt by the cutting of tall 
hedges. In the place of one a land-girl was fixing barbed wire to very 
inefficient posts. There may be agricultural advantages in the wire. 
There are no compensations for the poisoning of the river. What have 
the Lea Commissioners, for example, to say about it all? Doubtless a 
part of the trouble lies in the abolition of lakes made by holding up 
the streams ; but this is not the whole trouble. There is chemical poison- 
ing as well as mechanical interference due to accumulated refuse released 
from the departed reservoirs on the upper waters. 


Two Tall Tales 

Two very tall stories about birds may be told. Both I know to be 
authentic, though the O Altitudo, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, may 
raise some critical eyebrows. Within the knot-hole of a garden house 
great tits built a nest, but when one of the doors was fastened back it 
half-blocked the hole. When the young were hatched the old birds, 
their intelligence stimulated by affection, learnt to undo the catch 
before entering with food supplies. This is not the end of the knot-hole 
story. When the young great tits had flown, a pair of coal-tits occupied 
the nest, and they are small enough to wriggle through the hole past 
the partially obstructive door. The second strange story is interesting 
a large part of the population of a township of 5,000 people near Oxford. 
A pair of robins were watched at the breakfast hour building a nest 
close to the driver’s seat in a tradesman’s van. They worked only during 
that hour, for the van was on its rounds for the rest of the day. The 
nest was in a hole just behind the steering-wheel. When it was finished 
the hen sat in the nest during the morning round, and when the van 
returned about 2 p.m. she was met by the cock with food, and the two 
tunched at the same time as the driver of the van. Four eggs were laid, 
but alas! were stolen. Unperturbed by the disaster, the hen has now 
laid four more eggs (in eight days), going the morning round as before. 
It seems unlikely that she can hatch the eggs out. She does not like 
the garage, and leaves the nest even in the morning if anyone but the 
busy grocer himself is on the driving-seat. The town waits anxiously 
to hear the sequel. The facts are quite beyond doubt. 


Live Mowing-Machines 

The problem of keeping lawn-grass short is troubling many garden 
owners. It was illuminated the other day by a facetious critic in The 
Times, but from his list of live substitutes for the motor-mower he 
omitted by far the most efficient. The best-kept lawn I ever saw was 
surrounded by mesh wire not more than three inches or so in height, 
and within this humble pale a school of guinea pigs had their living. 
They did more than keep the grass very short, though no goose could 
have grazed more thoroughly ; they always ate the plantains and other 
broad-leaved weeds first and effectively destroyed them, while the grass, 
especially the finer sorts, flourished in their brevity. 


In My Garden 

In a discussion of the question which plant has been most essentially 
improved of late years, the answer that found most favour was the 
lupin, that wild plant of North America. Mr. Russell, of course, has 


been the chief wizard, but the finest displays I have seen are from plants 


that had been allowed to cross themselves promiscuously. However, for 
all our seeds—Gibson or Shirley poppies, for example—we all have to 
go back after a few years to the expert seedsman. Varieties, if not species, 
nearly always degenerate in amateur hands. Some seeds, varieties of 
cabbage most conspicuously, quite defeat the private gardener. 

W. Beach THOMaSs. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Miss C was still in her 50’s, but her teaching days were 
over so she took a furnished room in London, and being 
keen on needlework and dressmaking, it occurred to her 
that there might be an opportunity to turn this gift to 
good account. Through the G.B.I. Occupational Panels 
she obtained orders and was able to work up a small 
connection in her own locality. It was hard work, but she 
did not need much to eat and her tastes were simple. She 
managed gradually to put a little by. She made friends 
through her business contacts, and with other Governesses 
at the G.B.I. weekly work party. 


(To be cc ntinued). 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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PRESERVING A TRADE SECRET 


NDUSTRY today is not averse 

to taking customers behind the 
scenes ; it was very different in the 
latter half of the r9th century when 
manufacturing processes were deep 
and carefully guarded secrets. 
At this period Courtaulds silk crapes 
were at the pinnacle of their popu- 
larity, and their designs and processes 
were both exclusive and inimitable. 
The firm’s partners alone knew the 
secret of the final finishing which 
gave these crapes their unique effects. 








Today the vast Courtaulds enterprise 
seeks not to hide but to broadcast 
the perfections and improvements 
achieved after years of development. 
Despite the present concentration of 
the Company’s full energies on war 
work, research goes on with unabated 
vigour. The results will be apparent 
to everybody when the Courtaulds 
rayon fabrics, so greatly admired 
before the war, are again available 
more beautiful and more serviceable 
than ever. 





COURTAULDS-the greatest name in RAYONG, 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate Indus- 
try in ensuring Britain’s milk supply during 
these critical war years is not generally realised. 
Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took more 
than half of this vast quantity. It came from the 
counties of Hereford, Gloucester, Salop, Stafford, 
Flint and Denbigh where Cadburys have consis- 
tently encouraged dairy farming over.a number of 
years. In these areas they have established four 
Milk Factories which have greatly assisted in 
developing milk production. Today these four 
factories alone collect and distribute sufficient 
fresh milk fot well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 





WHICH WAY POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT? 














This Company believes, as a matter of business and not of sentiment 
or idealism, that the politically separate groups called Nations 
cannot live unto themselves alone and prosper. 


We know that in the years to come our business, like our Nation, will 


thrive in a peaceful, stable, busy world . . . a world of active co- 
operation and mutual confidence. Our hopes for the future of our 
Company will be nearer realisation if the industrial collaboration 
which is helping the Allied Nations to win the war is carried over 
to win the peace. 

In what we consider to be a spirit of enlightened self-interest, we 
therefore urge the business leaders . . . first of the United States and 
British Commonwealth, and ultimately of the United Nations . . . 
to think and plan for the future in terms of international industrial 
co-operation as the only sure basis of world peace and prosperity. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Man or Gorilla 


The Good Gorilla. By Arnold Lunn. (Hollis and Carter. 12s. 6d.) 
We are today in the midst of a flood of Christian propaganda, but 
it is doubtful whether it has even yet reached full tide ; nevertheless 
the output of books expressing the Christian point of view in this 
country, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, steadily increases, 
and it is remarkable how many of them, like the book under review, 
are not professional books by theologians, clergymen or priests but 
are, on the contrary, written by laymen. There is a danger in all 
this professional and lay canvassing for Christianity which our eager 
propagandists—sharing the universal desire of peoples everywhere 
today for a reaffirmation of moral values—are overlooking. 

Mr. Arnold Lunn seems to believe that man under the influence 
of Christianity is no more than “a good gorilla” and he quotes on 
his title-page Renan’s words: 





“ We cannot foresee, apart from a return to credulity, any means of 
providing humanity with a catechism henceforward acceptable. It 
is therefore possible that the collapse of supernatural beliefs will be 
followed by the collapse of idealistic beliefs, and that the moment 
when humanity sees the reality of things will be the beginning of a 
real moral decline. Under the influence of illusions, one has succeeded 
in obtaining an astonishing moral effort from the good gorilla. 
Remove the illusions and a part of the artificial energy which they 
evoked will disappear.” 


Mr. Lunn’s is the familiar thesis that man is fundamentally wicked, 
irredeemable except by Christianity, for I doubt if he would even 
agree that salvation is to be found in any other religion. In other 
words man i$ no more than a gorilla, but under the influence of 
Christianity he becomes, for a period of time, “a good gorilla.” In the 
prevalent contempt for reason it is perhaps useless to point out to 
Mr. Lunn and the large numbers of people who feel like him that if 
this is so it is a little odd that a mere “ gorilla” should have created 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox and the Protestant 
Churches, as well as inventing all the other religions—inadequate 
though every one of them may be: in other words, how does Mr. Lunn 
explain that a mere gorilla persistently throughout history should have 
sought out his own salvation and invented all the methods that exist of 
obtaining it? Mr. Lunn is quite entitled to prefer and to advocate 
his method and even to proclaim that it will be found to work best 
for the majority of people; but neither he nor any champion of 
Christianity, of Buddhism, of Mohammedanism, or of other methods 
of salvation is entitled to claim that the gorilla, having invented these, 
is quite incapable of further invention, and, what is more, that he 
now lacks all impulse to self-improvement and _ self-development. 
A theist (Job, for example) would maintain that this idealistic impulse 
was an innate gift specific to man implanted by the Creator, and 
history will support his and not Mr, Lunn’s argument. A rationalist 
such as Dr. Julian Huxley would be entitled to claim that, in his 
case, “the collapse of supernatural beliefs” was not followed by 


THE UNREST IN 
RELIGION 


An Enquiry by a Member of the Church of England into the 
Present Position of the Church 


ERASMIAN 


An Enquiry which raises again the all-important question— 
what do we know with exactness of the life and purpose of 
our Lord? It describes the way in which the Gospels came 
to be written, examines the making of our Creeds and submits 
that the cure of our perplexities lies in religion rather than 


theology, in recovering the teaching of Jesus unclouded by the 


misty Christology which developed in i¢s place. 6s. net 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“the collapse of idealistic beliefs,” and there 1s plenty of evidence 
from Plato to Bernard Shaw that such a claim can be well-founded, 
In short, Mr. Lunn’s general thesis that men can only be gorillas 
or Christians ® quite untrue. 

But why do I call this intransigent Christian advocacy of Mr. Lung 
and his like—professional or lay—dangerous? Because it seems to 
me to be another piece of totalitarianism, though in a new disguise, 
If Mr. Lunn’s basic thesis were sound, then surely for him the 
Inquisition would be fully justified? But will Mr. Lunn ever admit 
this? Indeed, if for mankind the choice were, absolutely, Christianity 
or Bestiality, would we not all be in danger of agreeing to force 
men to become Christians? Such a belief as Mr. Lunn’s—resembling 
exactly the Nazi doctrine—would justify a Spiritual Gestapo direct- 
ing mankind into a single pattern. Men have fought the battle against 
such a fate over and over again and are still engaged upon it, but here 
it comes creeping in once more in an almost unrecognisable and even 
insidiously attractive form. Political tyranny is bad enough, but 
Religious tyranny is infinitely worse, and there are many signs that 
we are in a period propitious to its growth. The best men of science 
—because of their increased knowledge and sacred devotion to truth— 
are less given to dogmatism than ever before. I would add that this 
is true also of the most truly religious-minded ; but there is a broad 
belt of people whose faith in human nature is so weak that they are 
easily frightened. The present spectacle of Europe has terrified them, 
and fear is the worst possible guide and master. Under its spell men 
can succumb to any itlusion, however preposterous, and will fly to 
seek aid from the worst possible sources. It is characteristic that 
Mr. Lunn ignores the significance of certain phrases in the excerpt 
he quotes from Renan, e.g., “ a return to credulity ” and “ a catechism 
henceforward acceptable.” Renan would never have advocated “a 
return to credulity” as a remedy for man’s evil-doing, and a new 
“ catechism ” he suspected (perhaps over-optimistically) to be impos- 
sible. Is this not the crux of the matter? Men must learn to look 
upon dogma as a crutch. The essence of moral virtue is the innate 
desire to be good, and it is this inner desire which has made all the 
formulations of the good (religious and ethical) in the past, and must 
be depended upon to do so in the future. If this impulse dies no 
past creeds or formulations—not even those of Christianity—can 
save us, for they will be simply so many dead letters, so many 
“crutches” we have lost the power to use. The illusion (which is 
Mr. Lunn’s) that it is the letter and not the spirit which makes for 
goodness is the Great Illusion. W. J. Turner. 


Guardians of the Lamp 

In the Margins of Chaos. By F. M. Wilson. (Murray. 18s.) 
Tue author of this fascinating book must have an experience of 
relief work abroad unique in its extent and diversity. After an 
apprenticeship with Belgian refugees in Holland in 1915 and next 
year in a children’s refugee colony in Haute Savoie under the Society 
of Friends, Miss Wilson went on to serve under the Serbian Relief 
Fund in: Corsica, Tunisia and Serbia, and later in the immediate 
after-war years (again under the Friends) in afflicted Vienna and in 
starving central Russia. ‘The astonishing record was resumed when 
in 1937 the Friends relief mission gave her the opportunity to under- 
take invaluable work for the child sufferers of the Spanish Civil War 
in Murcia, after which we see her (the civil war having passed to its 
excruciating tragic aftermath) among the Spanish Republican 
refugees in the terrible camp at Argeles on the French Mediterranean 
shore, and finally working for Polish refugees in Hungary and 
Rumania in the months of “ unreal” war that ended in May, 1940. 

Such a record might in other hands have produced a narrative 
commanding the reader’s respect rather than arousing his interest. 
But Miss Wilson has made every page of it absorbing. She has 
made ample use of old letters and journals ; that would have meant 
little but for an exceptional eye for scenes and persons and 4 
memory that can rétain and revivify even the most fugitive experiences 
as well as preserve bygone conversations. But, what is much more, 
the reader is made to feel that he understands something at second- 
hand of the diverse cultures, problems and personalities which the 
author’s own wide human sympathies and alert mind enabled her to 
grasp at first-hand. There is humour as well as pathos in the book, 
and plenty of wise comment. It is a haunted book,—haunted by the 
phantasms of persons, living or dead, vividly seen and portrayed: 
the Serb Bogosav, the simple Murcian fisherman Juan, Ilia the 
Russian peasant driver, “Caya” the charming and vivacious Hun- 
garian aristocrat. Ghosts, too, if one may so put it, of institutions, 
the orthopaedic hospital near Bizerta, or the happy children’s farm 
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THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER 


are now calling for prospective candidates to represent the Party at 
the General Election in all Constituencies. Sincere individuals are 
required who place HONESTY in Politics and Diplomacy above 
personal gain. The 17 points of the Party's policy may be studied in 
the 9 brochures published: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1-5 summary, 6, 8, 9, at 7d. 
each, post free, or 4s. 10d. the set, post free. 

In principle the Democratic Party policy treads the Middle Way. 
It avoids extremes. It is pressing for the principle of “ Profit-sharing 
in Industry” as a solution of the unemployment problem, by the 
placing in the hands of those desirous of spending the means to do so. 

The Party policy urges the limitation of EXCESSIVE incomes for 
individuals, but that such incomes shall be tax free. That the income 
of the wife shall NOT be added to that of the husband for taxation 
limitation purposes. That there shall be limitation of ownership of 
property, but no limitation to the amount of land leased. That land 
utiised for public benefit shall NOT be included in the limitation 
That M.P.s shall be servants of the Public they represent rather than 
to any form of Vested Interest. 
may be obtained in the summary 1-5, 
(Constitution). 


A fair grasp of our policy 
6 (Agriculture), 8 (Education), 9 
Representatives of both sexes are required. 


The Brochures explain our policy on Housing, Hospitals, Holidays on 
full pay, adequate defence, a Third Parliamentary House, Trade 
Exhibitions, and Emigration proposals, etc. 


WRITE NOW WHILST THERE !S YET TIME 
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Col. OLIVER 
STANLEY 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


speaking early this year at Leeds said: 


‘The prominence The Empire News 
has given to Colonial affairs has been a 
real aid and help to my Department. It is 


an excellent idea and 1 am sure it is doing 





an immense amount of good all over.” 


Every week this great Sunday newspaper takes an Empire message 
into more than 1,725,000 British homes. It gives this huge family 
of readers in the Motherland latest news of all that is happening 
in the Commonwealth overseas—tells them all about migration, 
living conditions, wages, education, etc., in the Empire States— 


and gives pen-pictures of well-known Empire Personalities. 


This is a feature unique in Sunday journalism and one which 


we feel sure you will wish to see regularly. 


The Empire Hews 


The Sunday Paper for Home & Empire Affairs. 


KEMSLEY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
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ous franeaj, ? 


Sprechen Sie deutsch? 


é Habla usteq <———— 


Spano] ? 












“His Master’s Voice” have prepared a number of 
practical courses in foreign languages. ach set of 
records has been made in conjunction with text-books 
compiled by well-known experts, and is planned to 
form the background of an intensive study of each 
language. Beginners can obtain a_ particularly 
ready insight into grammar and pronunciation. 
Your “H.M.V.” dealer will gladly give you details. 


THIS MASTER'S VOICE 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
With Text Books in RUSSIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN and SPANISH 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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spelling out 
precious words that 
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God’s 


messenger, 


Help us to answer 
the cry of AFRICA 
for the Word of God. 


Bible Society 


the Scriptures 
in 288 AFRICAN languages and dialects. 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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53° THE 
colony and convalescent camp that the Falangists were to sweep 
away so ruthlessly. Throughout the reader’s attention is directed 
away from the author’s own personality to the people she worked 
among and the problems she had to tackle, sometimes as one of a 
team, sometimes almost single-handed. And the treatment of the 
story is so objective that one comes almost to take for granted the 
gifts of improvisation and organisation, imagination and foresight, as 
well as the humour, patience and strength of purpose necessary to 
cope with egoists, dullards and obstructionists, which all helped to 
give to these adventures in humanity’ the success they so well 
deserved. 

Miss Wilson rarely refers to a co-worker without appreciation, and 
she writes of many of them with affection and admiration. But she 
makes it none the less very clear what a touchstone a relief service 
is in exposing unworthiness of motive as well as incompetence. In 
her introduction she says that her “excuse for writing this book 
when paper is so short is that something may be learnt from the 
relief work of the past, by its mistakes, which I dco not attempt’to 
conceal, as well as by its achievements.” And in a very valuable and 
well-documented appendix, in which she applies the lessons of her 
own experience to the problems that will confront relief workers in 
Europe after this war, she recognises that many people today “ suffer- 
ing from a kind of claustrophobia ” and from a nostalgia for foreign 
lands are “trying to climb on to the band-wagon of relief. . . . 
Those in charge of choosing staff have a great responsibility. . . . 
Specialist qualifications, organising powers, gifts of improvisation, 
linguistic talent, all these are necessities, but not enough. Those 
who go out to relieve the sufferings of the starving, the diseased and 
the uprooted, and to bring healing to sick minds, must have a gift 
for service and something that one can only call charity—not in its 
debased sense, but in its original and dynamic meaning.” That is 
wisely said, and it is to be hoped that it is not forgotten by the 
erganisers of U.N.R.R.A., and will be borne in mind by the growing 
number of civilian volunteers who are looking to engage on relief 
work in Europe when the cessation of hostilities makes it possible. 
All of them would be well advised to read this book 

J. W. Harvey. 


The Citizen of London 


The Londoner. By Dorothy Nicholson. “Britain in Pictures” 
Collins. 4s. 6d.) 
Tuts little book is eminently attractive, even if we feel that we cannot 
congratulate Lady Nicholson whole-heartedly upon her miniature 
presentation of an extremely difficult and infinitely bewildering sub- 
ject. In a series where the pictures are the main thing, it would be 
unfair to tread heavily upon the text, or to demand in an essay of 
prescribed limits a wholly adequate survey of the available material. 
Every writer knows how hard it is to preserve anything like vivacity 
in the midst of rigorous compression. The problems of omission 
and reference are little short of appalling, style has to run in harness 
and impulse is checked everywhere by a ruthless discipline. The 
author tells us, in a note, that she has “ dwelt only on such aspects 
character and history as have some relevance at the present 
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The Green Isle of the Great Deep 
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A new adventure of Young Art and Old Hector whose previous story 
cribed as “ pure enchantment.’ 8/6 


Eric Linklater des 


Young Tom FORREST REID 


tenderly understanding study of a sensitiv: but resolute 
child made in our time. Readers have already met Tom in Uncle 
Stephen and The Retreat. 8/6 
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time.” But anyone missing this note would scarcely be aware of 
her intention. Lady Nicholson has attempted a brief history of the 
Londoner from the days of Alfred to the days of A.R.P. She has 
nothing to say—and I wonder why—about the founding of 
Londinium by the Romans. 

In this hurried review (the earlier part is often admirable) the 
Londoner very seldom emerges as a vital type ; he is merely a help- 
less pronoun, hustled along through all the changing scenes of history, 
Sometimes he is the ordinary citizen, sometimes he is the City 
merchant, and sometimes he is just anybody who happens to live in 
London. This may seem to be querulous criticism, for the outline 
of London’s history is lucidly displayed, but I wish the author had 
kept her eye more definitely focussed on metropolitan humanity. 

Occasionally she is a trifle careless. The smaller units of London, 
she says, “ make life human and habitable”; and on page 38 she 
speaks of Caroline as a “divorced Queen.” Caroline was never 
divorced ; the bill against her was withdrawn in face of public 
indignation. And surely it is comically naive to suggest (also on 
page 38) that all naughtiness in London came to an end in 1939, 
One cannot help feeling that the Londonér has proved rather too 
much for Lady Nicholson, in spite of the help (duly acknowledged, 
although scarcely obvious) of the National Football Association and 
the Greyhound Racing Association. The essay finishes with a survey 
of some of the gallant actions of Londoners in the present war, and 
we are assured that “business men, it has been said, make good 
jungle fighters.” Extremely probable. 

The choice ‘of the illustrations is beyond reproach. Not one of 
them is dull, and although the reproductions are not in every case 
quite satisfactory, they form a notable collection. The fire from 
the Microcosm is a particularly happy choice, and so is Carel 
Weight’s picture of a daylight raid in 1941. Admirable, too, is 
Hilda Davis’s picture of Covent Garden Market, where the blacks 
are sO cunningly arranged in a pattern of movement. And here 
again the problems of inclusion and rejection must have been 
formidable indeed. A multitude of pictures, lithographs and engrav- 
ings was available, and the principal difficulty must have been rather 
what to exclude than what to choose. The success of this admir- 
able series—it is now almost a classic series—depends very largely 
upon the knowledge, taste and industry of those who select the 
pictures. C, E. VuLiramy. 


Missionaries or Mercenaries ? 
Strangers in India. By Penderel Moon. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Moon, who recently retired from the Indian Civil Service, has 
embodied his observations in what may be described as a series of 
platonic dialogues between Greenlane, a young civilian recently 
arrived, and his district officer and mentor, Mr. Lightfoot. The 
result is a singularly witty and outspoken commentary on life in 
rural India to-day. As Mr. Moon says, the time has come for 
Englishmen to view their record more objectively than in the past. 
Their achievements stand on their own merits. But what about 
the other side of the medal? Rural poverty is still rampant, and the 
peasant is little better off than he was in the days of Akbar. In spite 
of our efforts to extend the area under cultivation, it is a race between 
procreation and irrigation. Unwittingly we have dissolved what 
remained of the old Indian village system, based on the union of 
primitive agriculture with hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and 
have driven millions of craftsmen to draw their livelihood -solely 
from the land. Our introduction of an alien penal code has reduced 
perjury to a fine art. Greenlane has to condemn for murder villagers 
of whose innocence he is morally convinced, and to witness the fate 
of an over-zealous young Muslim officer who had convicted a 
prominent political gangster for dacoity. The British magistrate was 
once a missionary ; there is now the danger that he may become the 
mercenary of a corrupt local government. 

Mr. Moon, while disclaiming his desire or ability to find a ready- 
made solution, gives a brief outline of his view of the Indian problem. 
Agricultural development, if it is to raise the general standard of 
living, involves the almost superhuman task of reorganising the 
whole of village life.- The old idea of the village community must 
replace the individualism fostered by English rule. The aim should 
be to transform faction-ridden villages of struggling tenants ofr 
peasant proprietors into co-operative societies employing modern 
methods of agriculture, and running small-scale ancillary industries. 
Spending vast sums on rural education is to be deprecated: until the 
economic conditions of the villagers’ lives are changed, education 
exceeds both their means and their needs. As regards politics, 
Parliamentary democracy on the Westminster pattern is inconsistent 
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In the day; when many of 


our customer rrived in car- 
riages, we were often regaled 
One ol 


our favourites concerns the peer 


with stories of the road. 


who was in a carriage when the 
horses ran away. Whereupon 
his lordship shouted ‘ Drive into 


something cheap !’ 


Our Navy Cut Medium 
cigarettes are not exactly cheap, 
but they are outstanding to-day 
as a truly fine blend at 11/- a 
hundred (postage 3d. extra). 
We shall be happy to supply 
you at any Rothman shop, or 


by post from Rothmans Ltd. 


(Folio S.P.29), 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 

DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War 
and H.M. Forces Overseas (including 
India and Burma). Ask for special order 
form containing full details. 
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As easy fo make as a cup of fea 


says OLD HETHERS 
Since you cannot buy Robinson’s Barley Water in bottles 
for the time being, you will do well to take Old Hethers’ 
advice and make it for yourself from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ 
Barley. The simple directions are on the tin ; and if you 
cannot get hold of a lemon or an orange for flavouring, use 
the juice of stewed or tinned fruit ; honey or jam. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent’ BARLEY 
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The Royal Alexandra School 


(Founded 1758) 
For fatherless or motherless girls and boys. 


President: H.R. H. THE DU Cc HESS OF KENT. 

At the end of schooldays the children are helped to the occupation to which they 

are best suited. Those with ability are given special training or technical 

nnn al Some gain Degrees. The Welfare Committee keep in touch with all 
during their early business years. To provide the funds required, an 


EXHIBITION & SALE 


to be held 
FORD'S SHOWROOMS, 88, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. every ee July 10th to 22nd. 





Please send something we ‘can sell, and come 
and see how we oop War Orphans and others. 
All inquiri es to Fred “J. Robi »binson, nm, F.C I.S., Secretary, 
34-40, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 


£2,000,000; 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Cincespeseted, by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ead Office 


ad. THREADNEEDLE- STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
Reserve Liability ‘of Proprietors ‘under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and ‘New Zealand, 


issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods receive 




















OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


Sustained effort, longer hours and harder 
work mean for many workers undue 
suffering from headache; and muscular 
aches and pains. The importance of 
*‘ANADIN’ in giving lasting relief from 
pain, without depressing after-effects, is 
widely recognised in Government factories, 
Owing to priority calls in this direction 
your local chemist may occasionally be 
temporarily out of stock. Further supplies 
will, however, be made available to him 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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with India’s past history and present stage of political development, 
though this does not, of course, mean that Indians are incapable of 
governing themselves. Probably a better model will be found in the 
Indian States, where it is still practicable, without much preliminary 
clearing of ground, to lay the foundations of democratic institutions 
which will fit the life and conditions of the people. 

India’s future lies in her own hands, but this does not absolve us 
from the responsibility of assisting her to find a solution to her 
problems. We cannot abdicate in favour of Chance or Chaos. 
Would it net be a good plan, asks Mr. Moon, to take Congress at 
its word, and concentrate our attention, not on the communal 
problem, but on those many questions which must form the subject 
of an agreement or treaty between a self-governing India and Eng- 
land? A settlement which had the backing of the United Nations, 
once established, would tend more and more to find general accept- 
ance. India, during the period of her transformation from a back- 
ward oriental country to a modern state; cannot stand alone ; she 
is bound to fall into the orbit of some Great Power. The existing 
ties with Great Britain, formed over a period of a century and a half 
of close association between the two countries, cannot be severed 
in a day, and ought to be decisive in keeping her within the Common- 
wealth. H. G. RAWLINSON. 
Fiction 


By Laura Z. Hobson. 10s. 6d.) 


The Trespassers. (Gollancz. 


The Hours and the Centuries. By Peter de Mendelssohn. (The 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
Many Sided Mirror. By Joan Morgan. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 


The Trespassers is that kind of solid, double-themed, close-to-fact 
novel which gives many people what they seek in fictional recreation 
—i.e., a sensibly worked-out story about easily recognisable facts, a 
liberal love-interest, a nice heroine, plenty of anxiety, and the nicely 
hinted certainty of a happy ending. But it also does rather better 
than that, for really its main function is to show us, to recall to us 
lest we forget, what it meant to be a refugee from Nazism in 1938-39. 
And Miss Hobson knows all about that, knows with sympathy and 
passion what it was like for an Austrian to be driven out of Vienna 
in 1938, simply because he could not stay in his own country and 
learn to say “ Heil Hitler.” She knows all it meant to such honest 
people to wait about in little towns in Switzerland while the timorous 
or indifferent consulates of the free and democratic powers dallied 
in disgraceful caution with the question of visas and permits ; she 
knows what it was like for the hitherto proud and self-directing to 
be made to feel pests and outcasts, unwanted, suspect, helpless. 
She knows how slowly succour came, and that it often came too 
late. 

This side of her story, presented through the case of Franz 
Vederle and his wife and two children, is very well done, and will 
win the attention and sympathy of countless readers. Vederle is a 
psycho-analyst, and he leaves Austria because he knows that he 
cannot accept the Anschluss or have his children brought up in 
Nazism ; his wife is Austrian of the Austrians, and in the long 
months of their waiting in Switzerland for the permits which will 
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enable them to get to America, to South Africa, to England, or wy 
anywhere where he will be allowed to pursue his own work ang 
educate his childrén in freedom, her heart breaks—as well it migh 
under the extraordinary slow torture of doubt, delay, disappointmen 
and insult which is here so carefully recorded ; so that, when at lag, 
in late August, 1939, the four men are on a ship which will tak 
them to New York, she dies and is buried at sea. Well she migh 
die indeed—agreed ; but her death is nevertheless a shade too neatly 
arranged to fit in with the book’s other theme, which is much mor 
commonplace, and covers the love-life of the pleasant and kindhearted 
young American woman who has succeeded in getting them cut fre 
of the terrible red-tape tangle which had all but strangled them int 
despair. 

This love-life of Vera Marriner is American, explicit and vulgar, 
padded up well on materialism and a very bright standard of living, 
but Vera has a heart, and through all the ups and downs of her own 
magazineish love-affair, it does keep edging towards these unknown 
lost ones in Switzerland whom she has volunteered to help—unti 
at last she meets them and falls in love with them all, and, ultimately, 
with Franz. So, of course, poor Christa had to die, and time als 
had to bring in its revenge on Vera’s brutal and arrogant American 
lover, Jasper Crown. These neat conclusions are bad, and detract 
from the dignity and irony of the refugees’ story and of the American 
girl’s long fight on their behalf. But there is no gainsaying the 
sympathy and care with which the author handles the griefs and 
humiliations of such “ trespassers” on human mercy. 

The Hours and the Centuries is difficult to assess. It is dreamy 
and unusual, and by its evocation of atmosphere does set up longing 
in the reader for the lost mountain villages and vistas of Southem 
France ; but it narrates a confusing fable of present-day life returning 
to a deserted fortress in the high hills, and there stumbling over the 
past and its ghosts at every turn, and becoming involved in “old, 
unhappy, far-off things.” So that figures which begin as realistic 
take on the attributes of symbols, and shadow-figures becom: 
whimsical and everyday. The whole is sentimental and attentuated, 
but over certain passages there is an authentic quality of dream, and 
I think that, it may please some readers very much. 

Miss Joan Morgan has had the unusual idea of re-writing her 
play, This Was A Woman, as a novel, which she has called Many 
Sided Mirror. I have not seen the play, which is running at present 
at The Comedy Theatre, but now I do not think that I shall see it, 
For though Miss Morgan does many things quite well, and can 
handle small-scale characters very neatly, reproducing their routine 
and idiom with fidelity, she goes deplorably and comically to pieces 
with her central character—a sort of would-be-hell-cat of the suburbs 
who is, alas, no more than an almighty, monstrous bore, so “ ham,” 
so stuffed with platitude and fatuity that comment, absolutely 
beggared, can do no more than dissolve itself in a laugh. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Fighting Norseman. By R. B. Nyquist. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Mr. NyqQuist’s book is published by authority of the Royal 
Norwegian Government and is an admirably written and well illus- 
trated account of the part played by Norwegians in the war sinc 
the German occupation of their country. The training of the new 
Norwegian army is described and we are told of its garrison duties 
in Scotland and Iceland and its contribution to the commando raids 
on Norway. In particular, there is quoted a very detailed eye- 
witness story of the Vaagso raid in December, 1941, and a full account 
is given of the Norwegian expedition to Spitzbergen. The re-creation 
of the Air Force is dealt with and prominence is given to the exploits 
of the Norwegian fighter squadrons. But Norway’s main contribution 
to the allied effort has been at sea, and Mr. Nyquist has much to say 
about the work of the Royal Norwegian Navy and the Norwegian 
merchant service. The book avoids the snare that traps so many 
official publications of this type. It is far more than a mere bald 
record of achievement and progress, for throughout the author has 
skilfully preferred to illustrate his points by stories of actual deeds 
and personal adventures. We feel that we are reading about the 
liberation of a nation through the devotion and heroism of its men 
and women. 


A Giant in the Age of Steel. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 

Tue sub-title of Count Hessenstein’s somewhat expensive book 

is “The Story of General De Gaulle.” It is obviously difficult # 

this time to write dispassionately of the leader of the French Libert 





By Count Alfred A. Hessensteia. 
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THE 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 274 


[A Book Token for one guinea will’ be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
June 20th Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solunons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 15. The master and the mistress are not 
1. Hi, buttons! (8.) at home. (3, 3, 3-) ; ‘ 
s. Adoption doesn’t advertise. (6.) 17. A redoubt should be tough as it is. (8). 
10. Mars is, Venus isn’t. (s. 18. Laborious effort. (7.) a 
i. The river has its source at least in 20 a get snares. (7.) 

the right continent. (9.) 2. F ressing ( é oe 

12. Side claps. (Anag.) (9.) 23. “Her eyes are homes of silent 
13. From wicket to wicket. (5.) . (Tennyson.) (6.) 
14. Villa with a kick in it. (5.) 24. Householders who take their dwell- 
16. Hercules saved her. (8.) ings with them. (6.) | 
19. Corpulent fish (2. 27. Not a culinary decoration from the 
21. Rearrange range. (5. refrigerator. (5.) 
25. Strength. (5.) s ‘ 
26. A worm-shaped lion. (9.) SOLUTION TO 
a deere as I do pity. (9. CROSSWORD No. 272 


29. A very chilly start for the race. (5.) 
30. It isn’t the genuine article. (6.) 


31. The fates have the ship’s rig in their 








keeping. (8.) 
DOWN 

1. “- Scotland where it did?’ 
(Shakespeare.) (6.) 

2. A very large doctor with a little 
sister. (7.) 

3. How to sell bicyc'e spare parts. (5.) 

4 “When Music, heavenly maid, was 
young, While yet in early ———— she 
sung.”” (Collins.) (6 

€. Nice pearl. (Anag. (9.) 

7. Hamlet senior’s tetter. (7-) 

8 Proximity to the monster’s haunt. 
(8.) 

9. Cobden in relation to Free Trade? 
(7.) 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 23rd. 


The winner of Crossword No. 272 is Mrs. DEAN, The Mill House, 
North Warnborough, Hants. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 





(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 Z 
Patron—HIS MOST agg er Fe MAJESTY THE KING. 
President mn RT. HON. VIS NT HALIFAX, K.G., 


Chairman of the Counci i PRoresson H. R. DEAN. M.D.. F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royai 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 





1 hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Linco! Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and“! 


direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS 
PER CENT. 








DIVIDEND OF 12! 





twenty-fourth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
held in London on June Ist. 


THE 


was 
Tne Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and managing 
director) said that the net profits amounted to £798,708, an increase of 


approximately £100,000, anda he had no doubt that shareholders would 
consider that a satisfactory result of the year’s operations. They pro- 
posed to transfer to reserve a sum which would bring it up to £790,000, 
nore than sufficient to cover completely the book values of the losses 
of advertising sites and their copyrights. They were therefore in a 
position to reduce them to a nominal figure if at any time that was 
thought desirable. The directors recommended a dividend of 123 per 
cent. per annym. 

All newspapers and publications owned or controlled by the company 

had maintained their popularity. Indeed, owing to the continued paper 
restrictions, it had not been possible to make the supplies meet the 
demands of the reading public. For a similar reason they had had 
severely to ration advertising space and the company owed a debt to 
their advertising clients for accepting those restrictions in the friendliest 
spirit, knowing “they had done their best to meet their requirements. He 
was glad to e able to report that the purchase of newsprint on a 
co-operative basis, through the Newsprint Supply Company, was still 
working very satisfactorily. 

There had, of course, been many difficulties to overcome during the 
year. In addition to other war-time difficulties, they had had to deal 
with the congnued heavy demands by the Government for man-power 
for both the armed forces and civil defence services. Shareholders 
might rest assured that every effort would continue to be made to 
anticipate all difficulties and to meet them as they arose. 

As to the future, while in these exceptional times it was impossible 
to make any reliable forecast, he was glad to say that so far this year 
the company’s trading was being well maintained. In common with zll 
other concerns they had suffered from continued calls upon their staff. 
Those left with them, however, had ioyally responded with their utmost 
endeavour to meet those conditions and he could not close his review 
without expressing on behalf of the directors their thanks for the 
manner in which they had carried out their duties in such difficult 
circumstances. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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534 THE 
tion Movement and Count Hessenstein makes no attempt to do so. 
It would be easy to criticise his book severely. It is often formless, 
even incoherent, and always uncritical. There are sins both of 
omission and commission. The author is not well versed in the 
literature of armoured warfare, he seems to exaggerate the importance 
of Guderian as an organiser of victory and a commander in the field, 
and he makes no attempt to expound De Gaulle’s plea for a French 
professional army. But perhaps the virtue of the book lies in its 
infectious enthusiasm. At a critical moment in the history of France 
he reminds us of General De Gaulle’s real importance to his country: 
“the sword of France which the aged Marshal had dropped, Charles 
De Gaulle had taken it up and brought it to British soil.” Besides 
its eulogy of General De Gaulle, the book contains some account of 
the achievements of the Fighting French movement and ends with 
the Casablanca meeting between Giraud and De Gaulle in January, 
1943. 


The Lost Traveller. By Ruthven Todd. (Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d.) 


THe fantasy which transports a man to an improbable country has 
been written so often and so well that any new attempt in this 
genre is bound to evoke lofty comparisons. Mr. Todd has designed 
a strange and alien world, but it has not the internal consistency 
of Kafka’s nightmares nor does he manage, in his symbolism, to 
tap such general sources of guilt and dread. It is not that 
Christopher Aukland’s experiences lack horror ; among other things 
he stumbles upon a cactus “with vast green sores which exuded 
a stench like decaying meat,” a city with faceless citizens, a square 
full of bleeding statues and a man swiftly killing pigeons to supply 
these statues with blood. Indeed, there are so many properties 
of this kind that at times the reader becomes almost insensible to 
terror and disgust. Only at the end of the book when the hero is 
half-dead and dimly remembers the legend of the Great Auk’s 
end (which he himself is re-enacting) does the story achieve the pro- 
bability of a bad dream. Elsewhere there is genuine inventiveness 
and vivid, if clumsy, description of fauna and flora. The title is 
rather surprising coming from a man who has edited Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake and served the poet’s memory well. 

By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge University 
158.) 


The Universe Around Us. 
Press. 4th revised edition. 
Sir JAMES JEANS’ deservedly popular book, first published in 1929, 
has again been thoroughly revised since the revised and enlarged 
third edition published ten years ago. This new edition shows the 
influence of the atomic and astronomical investigations during those 
ten years and makes fascinating reading. The layman may wish 
that Sir James had criticised the conclusions drawn from the second 
law of thermodynamics expounded in Chapter VII “ Beginnings 
and Endings” in the light of the quantum theory in Chapter II, 
“Exploring the Atom,” since he may find a certain incompatability 
between the two theories. However, the book will raise in the mind 
of the intelligent reader so many difficult problems that the most 
likely lesson to be drawn from it is that in the vastness of human 
ignorance all our science is so minute as to amount to nothing at all. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


To those who may have been puzzled at the apparent lack of 
response in the markets to the world-shaking events across the 
Channel it may be worth while to remind them that it is the businesg 
of the Stock Exchange to look well ahead. The invasion of the 
Continent had been foreseen for so long that its influence as 
market iactor had been virtually exhausted before the event took 
place. Investors had shown their willingness to give hope the benefit 
of the doubt by buying cautiously on a selective basis, so that “D” 
Day in the stock markets merely imposed restraint without altering 
the trend. I see no reason why any setback worthy of the name 
should develop. 
** SHELL”’ TRANSPORT DECISION 

It was not to be expected in present conditions that the “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company would be able to raise its dividend 
for 1943 above the 5 per cent., tax free, level which has been ig 
force since 1939. Preliminary figures show that net profit, struck 
after providing for taxation, rose last year from £2,306,809 to 
£2,373,301, a modest improvement which still leaves a wide gap 
to be filled before earning capacity is restored to pre-war levels 
of well over £6,000,000. In those days ordinary stockholders were 
receiving tax free dividends of 20 per cent. With its extensive 
interests held jointly with the Royal Dutch in the Far East the 
“Shell” combine has been badly hit by war developments. At 
81s. 3d. the £1 Ordinary units are now yielding just under 2 
per cent., less tax. There is still some scope, however, for further 
improvement in view of the strong financial position and the post 
war prospects. 

BRITISH CONTROLLED PROSPECTS 

Although there is little in the figures for 1943 of British Con. 
trolled Oilfields to justify the recent enthusiasm of speculative buyers 
of the Preference and Ordinary shares, the chairman’s statement 
contains news which points the way to better things in the future, 
Most important is his intimation that, not unmindful of the madest 
return shareholders have received in the past, the directors are 
considering a financial reorganisation scheme which will be sub 
mitted as soon as practicable. This suggests very clearly that the 
board has reason to suppose that earnings will justify the resumption 
of dividends. 

Shareholders will not be disposed, therefore, to worry themselves 
with the results for 1943, which again show that a gross profit was 
more than absorbed by writings-off for oil wells. It will be noted 
that the investment in Trinidad Petroleum Development has been 
maintained at 500,000 Ordinary £1 shares carried in the books 
at £711,230. The current valuation in the market is in excess of 
£2,000,000. What form the financial reorganisation will take has still 
to be seen, but the debit on profit and loss account of £156,436 looks 
trifling in relation to the Ordinary capital of nearly £2,000,000. More- 
over, there are no arrears on the Preference capital, which is non 
cumulative. Quoted around 14s., the 7 per cent. Participating Pre- 
ference shares, which are of $5 or £1 denomination, now begin 
look a good speculative holding. The $5 (£1) Common shares 
at 5s. 10}d. also look promising as a long-term speculation. 

UNILEVER RETAIL GROUP 

After the fall in trading profit and the cut in dividend announced 
by the Maypole Dairy Company, shareholders in the Home and 
Colonial Stores, the controlling undertaking, will be reassured 
by the preliminary figures for the year to January rst, which show 
that the combined profit of the company and its subsidiaries rose 
from £1,235,953 to £1,267,369. U.K. taxation has absorbed £969,707, 
against £959,906, and the Ordinary dividend is maintained at 3 
per cent. How unevenly the various units in the Unilever retail 
group have fared may be judged from the fact that while the 
Meadow Dairy Company suffered a fall in its trading profit from 
£340,795 to £313,976, reflected in a dividend cut on the Preferred 
and Ordinary shares from 12} to 10 per cent., Lipton, Limited, 
increased its profits, after taxation, from £226,570 to £228,368, and 
has raised its dividend from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. In this case 
U.K. taxation has called for only £170,000 as against £193,700. AS 
has been explained here in previous notes, this group is badly 
hit by E.P.T., and should enjoy a substantial recovery in net available 
earnings after the war. For this reason Home and Colonial 4. 
Ordinaries around 6s. 6d. should be worth putting away for eventual 
recovery. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
ACTIVE RESEARCH POLICY 








Jue seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, was held on June 6th at Grosvenor House, cree W., 
the Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (chairman of the 
any), presiding. : : 
The following we extract from the statement by the chairman circu- 
with the report and accounts: 
ie further fight may be thrown on our finances by the following 
ticulars of the company and its 96 subsidiary companies aggregated 
in the consolidated income statement for the year 1942 (The complete 
figures for 1943 are not yet available. The aggregate gross manufactur- 
ing and trading proceeds for 1942 were £105,000,000. £56,000,000 was 
nt on raw materials and purchases for resale, maintenance of plants, 
freight charges, factory, sales and administration expenses (exclusive of 
rsonnel), and £3,500,000 was set aside for obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion of plants. That left £45,500,000 as the net proceeds of manufactur- 
ing and trading activities, to which there must be added the company’s 
investment, property and miscellaneous income of £1,500,000, making a 
total of £47,000,000. é ite 
Of this £47,000,000, wages, salaries, pensions and contributions to pen- 
sion funds took £30,500,000 and £12,500,000 became due to the British 
gd Overseas Governments as E.P.T., National Defence Contribution 
and Income Tax (inclusive of tax deductible from dividends and in- 
terest), leaving £4.000,000 net, after taxation, available for the company’s 
reserves and dividends to stockholders. Of this sum, £3,000,000 was 
distributed as net dividends and the company retained {1,000,000 for 
addition to its reserves. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

We have always recognised that the progress of a company such as 
ours depends to an outstanding degree on the steady pursuance of an 
active policy of research and development. During 1943, our expendi- 
ture on research and development in our own works and laboratories was 
approximately £2,200,000—a figure which we expect substantially to 
exceed during the current year. About a fifth was on work for H.M. 
Government, while practically all the remainder was spent on projects 
connected with essential war materials. Our research organisation con- 
sists Of nearly 900 fully qualified chemists, physicists, biologists, engineers 
and other scientists, together with more than 1,000 skilled assistants. 

The trade unions have again co-operated with us in the settlement of 
the numerous problems which arise from the continuation of the war. 
Ihave to express my thanks for the helpful manner in which they col- 
laborate. Collective bargaining, inspired by mutual trust, has solved all 
our difficulties. No major trade dispute has marred our work. The high 
sense of responsibility and breadth of co-operative understanding dis- 
played by our great trade unions is a national asset which no man can 
measure. 

The Future——Public attention has recently been focused on great 
undertakings such as your company. Much of the criticism is ill-informed 
and political in origin. The word monopoly is widely used as a term 
of aspersion and the facile assumption is made that large industrial 
organisations and monopolistic malpractices are inseparable. My answer 
is that your company is an industrial organisation with 180,000 stock- 
holders and 100,000 employees in its own home factories. Its primary 
interest is in its adventures in industry, carried on by this large human 
community of individuals associated together in an enterprise of world- 
wide benefit. Industrial continuity, progress and expansion, with con- 
tinually rising standards for our employees, growing satisfaction to our 
customers and a reasonable return to the members of the company are 
More important to us than a maximisation of profit. 

We are inferentially charged with maintaining high prices by restricting 
production. My reply, and I think it effective, is a pre-war falling price 
level for our products, the magnitude of our expenditure on research 
and development, all directed to an expansion of production and not to 
its restriction, and our capital expenditure in the 16 years from 1928 to 
1944 at our home works only, on land, plants, buildings, machinery and 
equipment of £62,000,000. In the first five post-war years, I may add, 
we plan to spend many more millions on new works and extensions. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, said: May I take this oppor- 
tunity of offering congratulations to Sir John Anderson, the Chancellor 
of.the Exchequer, for his most encouraging Budget speech? The con- 
cessions he proposes to make on scientific research expenditure, on which 
our future so much depends, and his agreeing that we shall have liberal 
concessions on new construction work, are a very great encouragement 
to industry as a whole. P 

In the past, when trade was depressed, industry was indisposed, in the 
absence of any expansionist outlook by the Government of the day, to 
nisk expenditure on capital projects the fruits of which they could not 
foresee. Today we have not only the new and concrete proposals of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, but an expression of an expansionist attitude 
towards the future which is ably set forth in the Government White 
Paper on “Employment Policy.” 

The report was adopted. 
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Tue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on Juné 7th in London, Sir J. George Beharrell, DSO, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

The supplies to Allied Governments have substantially increased, and 
other business, all generally concerned with the war effort, has been 
maintained. This has been materially assisted by the steps taken to 
conserve rubber supplies and to increase the output of reclaim, in all 
of which the company’s technical staff has co-operated energetically with 
the authorities. Our home business was still subject to readjustments 
necessitated by war conditions, and the year had its special difficulties, 
including shortage of labour, especially at the cotton mills at Rochdale, 
where, in common with other mills in the district, the position is still 
far from satisfactory. 

Exporr TRADE. 


With regard to our export trade from this country, the system of 
control by market quotas instituted in 1942 remained in force, and exports 
were restricted to those territories allocated to Great Britain and to the 
volume allowed by the rubber supplies position. Nevertheless, the year saw 
a substantial increase in profit. It is to be hoped that these limited oppor- 
tunities for the maintenance of export trade will not be further restricted. 

Our manufacturing units in India and South Africa continued in full 
production. Turnover increased and profits were highly satisfactory. 
The Irish company was faced by serious difficulties of raw material 
supplies, but the assistance given by the Ministry of Supply and by the 
Eire Government has permitted the continuance of production at Cork, 
and the dividends from that company have been maintained. The 
American company enjoyed substantially increased sales, in spite of 
shortage of labour, and continued to make profits. The sales and profits 
of the Canadian company were lower than in 1942, the decrease being 
solely due to the reduction of rubber supplies. 

The net profit for the year amounted tg £2,765,797, compared with 
£2,433,307 for 1942. The aggregate profits of the group for 1943 
amounted to £5,384,000 against £4,472,090 last year. The huge burden 
of present taxation is shown by the provision by the subsidiaries of 
£2,206,000, bringing the total provision for the group for 1943 to 
£4,142,000. The liquid resources of the group have further improved, 
the total amount in Government and other securities, tax reserve certi- 
ficates and bank balances being £7,215,000 compared with £6,427,000 
last year. 

You will recollect that in my statement last year I mentioned our 
conservative treatment of war damage insurance premiums. We have 
continued to charge this expenditure against profits, and the total amount 
borne since the inception of the scheme is now £348,000. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


I now turn to the general condition of the industry and the problems 
facing us in the future. The increasing quantities of synthetic rubber 
now reaching this country tend to create the impression that the rubber 
crisis has passed. This is not the case. The greatest economy of usage 
is still essential. Fortunately, there exists the closest co-operation between 
the company’s technicians and the appropriate Ministries of H.M. Govern- 
ment, and I have reason to believe that the services of your company in 
this connexion are highly valued. 

Running conditions for vehicles have been abnormaily severe, and both 
transport operators and the servicing trades have given valuable assistance 
in the conservation of materials. This will be more than ever necessary 
in the near future, when the increased use of synthetic rubber in tyres 
will present us with new problems. 

Our thoughts naturally turn to the all-important problems which must 
confront us in the post-war reconstruction period, both at home and 
overseas. In all departments of the company’s organisation these are 
the subject of careful study by your board and the management, but 
only so far as war-time conditions allow. 

Much of our prosperity must depend on that of the motor industry 
of Great Britain. This has been the source of an immense volume 
and variety of munitions, and the maintenance of its strength in post- 
war years is clearly essential. Road transport will play a prominent part 
in reconstruction, and it is to be hoped that the taxation applied to 
it will not obstruct its future development. Road transport can no longer 
be regarded as a luxury, to be taxed as such. It is a main artery of 
our national life. 

The name “Dunlop” is primarily associated in the public mind with 
tyres and transport, although for many years before the war your company 
was engaged in a far wider sphere. oday our activities are even further 
extended, and when it is possible for full details to be given you will 
be surprised and gratified by the record of your company’s war-time 
achievements. The extensive experience gained in new and varied fields 
will be put to good use when normal conditions return. 

The report was adopted. 
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